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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
p Established, 1855. 
3 East dru STREET, } 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N, 
Chicago, Il; and Los Angeles, Cal. Me pnend 
Agency Manual free. Evererr O. Fisk & Co, 





THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Coun. Term opens Sept. 26. The 
school offers many University advantages. For cat- 


alogues or information, address, 
Pref. GEO. BK. STEVENS. 





MAINE, BANGOR, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical Also an elective English course, Advanced 
Semitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 





OH1LO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Open to all denominations, A large number of elec- 

tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu- 
sical advantages unsurpassed, A separate three- 
years’ English Course Term opens September 18, 
Address E. 1. BoSwortu, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio, 








REVERE, 


REVERE, 


rees in Bosten. It 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 
And its University Co 
fits, in three years, at #i60 a yeer, fer missionary, 
evangelistic and ministerial work. Christian En- 
deavorers, Leaguers, ete., make upits students, For 
catalogue, ete., address 

Rev. J. 









P. BIXBY, Revere, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 
Ik, Opening lectures at 4 P.M. For catalogue or 
fur her information apply to Earner? C. SMwyTH, 
President of the Facuity 


CONNECTICUT, HARPPORD 


HARTFORD. ® 


624 Year Opens 
October 2 


@ THEOLOGICAL = ‘*”° 
HARTFORD, CONN. SEMINARY 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SESIUINARY, 
No. 700 Park venuc, New Work. 


The next Seminary year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 

», IRS 

The faculty will receive applicints for 
the president's reom at 930 4 


admission in 


Rooms witl be driwn at 2 P.M. 
The opening address will be delivered in Adams 
Chapel by Rev. Francis Brows, D. D., Thursday, 


Sept. 26, at 4 P.M, 
Students are earnestly requested to be present at the 
opening 


Luggage should be delivered at No, 50 E. 70th Street. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Opens again September 12. 
B. D., and Ph. D. Courses. 
Fellowships, theoretical 
training. 


Diploma, 
Scholarships, 
and practical 


For further information address 
PROF. H. M. SCOTT, 
520 W. Adams St., sonnet il. 


NEW n A M PSHIRE. 











N&W HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA, 

DOW ACADEMY, 
Franconia, N.H., Prepares for College and Life. 
A course tor backward students. Athletic field. 
Tuition and board 3150 a year. Apply for catalogue 
to the Prineipal, FREDERICK W. ERNST, A.M. 
NEW HaMrsuine, MERIDEN. 

KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

New Buildings. FE nnlarged Facil- 





N. . 
Delightful Surroundings. 


ities Four years’ courses 
of study. Tte Departments of Oratory and Physical 
Culture just established. Young Men and Women 


fitted for our Best Colleges. 
mesms received on the “3100 a year plan.” Fall 
term begins Sept. 11, 1895. Send for Catalogue, 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A.M., Principal. 


Students of limited 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Seminary. Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a 


year, College Preparatory Department, Courses in 
Science, Art, Music, Elocution, French, German, 
Greek, Latin, and Literature. Commerce ial Depart- 
ment. Good board. Healthy location. Christian 
home. Send for cat ie to the President, 

Kev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 





Educational. 


MASSA cm Us 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amberst. Reopens September 19, 1895, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and YUM, ASB, 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM A Prine cipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
aratory ®chool, %6 Beacon St., opposite Public 

Bh rden, Boston. Primary department tor youngrey= 
The 13th year opens Sept. 25. Address ALBERT HALE 





MAPSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines tndividual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and oumiong we. apereyen 


’ 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examination 
Wednesday, September 11, 1895, For circulars ad- 
dress EL L EN HYDE, Prine ipal. 


MaAssAc HUBETTS, “WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley : 


‘Massac HUSETTS, Bostrom, 10 Aen: Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. Fer cirenlars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 

New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 

heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895, 
Address, Rtv. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSET Boston, 324 C ommonwealth Ave. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory, Regularand Elective Courses 
School year opens October 2d. 
THE MISSES GILMAN, 


(Mass.) Home School 
for Boys. 
Send for brief cireular. 
Rev. Epw. A. BEER NER. 

















Principals 


MASSACHUSETTS, SouTH HapLey. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three ereeutete: courses Music and Art. 
Livrary, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory 
The fitty-ninth year opens Sept. 12th, Is05. Board 
and tuition #250, KE. MEAD, President, 








MASSACHUBETTS, BRADFORD 


CARLETON SCHOOL {pr Youre Sen and 
atory and general course of aaa Individual teach- 
ing. Home for fourteen pupils. Fine eal xym- 
nasium, bowling alley, laboratory. Twelfth y: Re- 
opens Sept. Ts, 1895, Citeulars. LN. CARL BTON, ‘Ph. dD. 


Young Men and 














MASSAC HUSETTS, GROTON, 


LAWRENCE ACADETIY, 
Groton, Mass. 102d year. College preparatory 
and general courses. Freetuition at Williams, Bow- 
doin and Wabash. Elegant location with all the ad- 
vantages of home life 
ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Principal. — 








MABSSACHU SETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academic and _ Special 
Courses. Send for Ithustrated Circular, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
: 
Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Juhnson. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 2Ist year opens Oct. 2, 1895. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


18 Newbury Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 
MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. Full corps of teachers, Ciassical, 
Latin-Scientific and English Courses, Dormitory 
with modern conveniences. Principal's certificate 
admits to college. Fail t-rm opens September 3d. 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETIs, WORCESTER, 

THE HIGHLAND [HLITARY ACADETI1Y, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gywupe sium. Athletics Encouraged. are- 
ful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular, special and post- 
graduates courses for men and women. Excellent 
advantages. Examination for admis:ion September 
Sand4. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





~ ‘MAssAc HU SETTS, Norto ON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept 12, 1895. Best of home influ- 
ences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Send for for illustrated prospectus to 


. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Erepeses boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildin.s new, with every modero improvement of 
Scbool-House, Dormitories, Dining Hal!. Gymnasium 
and Infirmary. with trained uurse, New athletic 
field and oval unexcelled. 24 year begins Sept. 4, 
1895. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

and Christian Workers. Courses tor Teachers, 
Matrons, Home-Makers, City Missionaries, Pastor's 
Assistants, Y. W.C, A. Secretaries,ete, Eighth year. 
Address for Circulars, Miss L. L. SHERMAN, Principal 
(Formerly Principal D. L. re Ot raining School), 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Masr. (3 W. ©. A.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 


TUTE, Worcester, Masts. Four years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, *Klectri¢a! Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and extensive laboratories and 


workshops, thoroughly equipped. enone low. 
For catalogue ane. a — on addres 
MENDEN HALL, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETITY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build. 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional, Year commences 
os pt. 11, [k95. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Prinet- 
, Bradford, M ass. 


‘Massac HUSETTR, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School tn Bel- 
videre,a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pnptiis 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Art and , Re nel 
ot house eens se to INDERUIN 

rs. E. P. UNDE HL ‘L, Prine ipal. 


Mas SSACHUSETTS, ANDOV ER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies will begin its - year Sot 19, 
offering enlarged opportunities ; hree Semiffary 
Courses of studies and a College Fitting Course. Hae 
a Clark telescope, a Jaboratory, gymnasium, art stu- 
dios, library, reading and musfe rooms, etc.; superior 
accommooati ns in new and improved buildings, 
with electric ‘ights, hot water heating, ete.; over 
20 acres of private lawns and groves. Terms $400 
per year. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8. . WA TSON, Principal, Andover, Mass, 











rindi sreepT " “ORTON, 





The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fag.ren, Virecior, 
Founded in 1803 by 
E. Tourjée. 










9 CON 
Send for Prospectus 
giving full information, 


anki! 
Fre ank W. Hate, General Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS, 


MAPLEBANK 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Danvers, Mass. 


Best of care and in- 


A home schoo! for 10 boys. 
gronnds. Send for 


struction. Large, spacious 
catalogue 
Address HE aay DE NORMANDIE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 

The Cambridge School. A Se- 
lect private school for young la- 
dies. fits for Radcliffe and other 
colleges. There are courses for 
graduates of other schools, who do 
not care to go to college. There 
are two Residences. Arthur Gil 
man, A.M., rs the Director. 

Ci ambrid, ge, Massachusetts. 





AUBURNDALE(! 1omiles f frou! Boston). 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the foilowing points in its methods: 

Ist. Its speciat care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early an 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium turnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown aminuations, etc 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils.a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; jn some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives, One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates 
a High Schools. 

Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (man 
deciined every fal! for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, éte.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4tb. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of t ooking, Millt- 
nery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, Hom 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Recular expense for school year, $506. For illustrated 
git address (mentioning The Congregationalis#) 

» BRAGDON. Pr neipal. 
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‘Educational. 


WE 


M ontclair Military Acaacmy, 


New Jersey. 


7 fontclatr, 


INSIST 


on shoes nicely blacked, clean hands and nails, hair and clothes neatly brushed, 


clean linen and teeth. 
ing; 
We do not neglect the studies. 


and business proves this. 


These little items are looked after each and every morn- 


their tendency is to teach habits of revularity and neatness. 
The high standing of ‘‘our boys’ 


We prefer to have parents who are thinking of a hig 


"in em 


grade school for their sons, pay us a visit (Montclair is only fourteen miles fron) 


New York on the D., 


to all applicants. Address 


J. G. 


- PRATT INSTITUTE, 


Professional, and Special Training in the various branches of Applied Art, 


Normal, 


L. & W. and Erie R R.'s), but we will mail our cat: logue 


MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Terses 
BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 


Literature, Science and Mee hanics, and carried on under the following departments: 
Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Science and Technology, Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 
The Manual Training High Scbool offers a Four Years’ Course fur both sexes, in prepa- 
ration for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. - 


— wee 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 








MASSACH USETTS. 


CONNECTICUT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 





EPT. 3rd, 1895. 


PENS 8 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


RE-O 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life, 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers an¢ 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of déligenes 
and zead. 
THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course, 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo 
cated and parpoene constructed. Office open 
daily,from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 











MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, 
Home School for Girls. College Preparatory 
and other Courses. lith year opens Sept. Il. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Principal. 








RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bev. 
Steam heat and electric ast. Endowed. Twelve 


courses. $200 7, Sept. 10. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. BLAKESLRE, D. D., Principal, 
East Greenwich, R. I 








CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. Home School 
for Boys. Fits for business or college. Genuine 
home; individual teaching; healthfal location. 

FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., 56 ee Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in ggg oe Coase of 
Study and in College Pre paratory Ap 

Ss. and 188 GA DY, Priscipsis. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


miss BAIRD" S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
No Conn, 2th year. Primary, Interme- 
diate. > Meollone Preparatory Courses. Music, Art 
and the sanguages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners, New uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR, 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own department. Terms #350 to $500, For circulars 
address Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Principal. 











NEW _YORK. 


NEW Yorn, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preperation 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., » Pongnbsepsio N.Y 





NEW ‘YORK, Naw YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


New York, SARATOGA Spr INGS 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., Graduating, College 
and University Preparatory, and Optional Courses 
for young women, dist year. $25, 


CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., , President. 





New ‘York, CANANDAIGU A. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOC K, Preside ont. 


~~ New York, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 
young women, The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements 
for admission, courses of study, the history, equip- 
overnment of Wells College. 
YATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


ment and 
WILLIAM E. 


219 


BOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS. 


Modern German Literature. 
3y BENJAMIN W. WELLS, Ph.D. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


It is an excellent popular account of the rise and 
progress of German Literature, comprehensive and 
well adapted to its purpose, 


The Aim of Life. 
Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. By 


Rev. Pattie StarrorD Moxom, 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 
The Right Honorable William E. 


Gladstone. 
Life. By Henry W. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Study from Lucy. 


With portrait. 


Life of Prince Bismarck. 
By Cuarues Lowe, M. A., author of ‘* Alex- 
ander III. of Russia.”’ Portrait. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


The Man Without a Country. 
By Epwarp E. HALK. School Edition. Illus- 
trated. Square 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents. 


Talks With My Boys. 
By WitiiAM A. Mowry. Revised Edition, 
l6mo, $1 00. 


“Of vital importance to every boy, and at once at 
tractive and instructive.”—New England Journal of 
Education. 


By E. A. Apnorr and J. R. Skevey,. 


How to Parse. 

An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Schol- 
arship to English Grammar. Il6mo, cloth, 
$1 00. 

English Lessons. 

For English People. Vocabulary. Diction. 
Meter. Hints on Selections and Arrange- 
ment. Appendix. l6mo, cloth, $1.50, 


How to Write Clearly. 
Rules on English Composition, 1l6mo, cloth, 
60 cents, 


How to Tell the Parts of Speech. 

An Introduction to EnglishGrammar. Ameri- 
can Edition. Revised and enlarged by JNo. 
G. R. McE vroy, Professor of the English 
Language in the University of Pennsylvania. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Our Educational Catalogue sent free. Any book, 

postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


MASTERPIECES OF 
BRITISH LITERATURE. 


A companion volume to the poy ular ‘* Master- 
pieces of American Literature.’ Ap agree- 
able introduction to great literature consist- 
ing of complete masterpieces from sixteen 


representative authors, with Notes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, and Portraits. 12mo, 
cloth, 480 pages, $1.00, postpaid. 


Send for a cireular giving the table of Contents, 
Sample Pages and Portraits. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 ParK St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New YorK; 
158 ADAMS StT., CHICAGO. 








NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON,. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. For boarding ca 
dets ony. Prepares for all colleges and Government 
academies. Complete ly equipped and beautifall 
located on Hudson River, 4 . 7 es above West Point. 
For catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 








PEN NSYLV. ANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, HOLLIDAYSBURG. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 
For Girts. Charmingly located in the heart of the | 
Alleghenies. Exceptionally healthful. R eguiarand | 
Special Courses. College Preparation, Music and 
Art. Home comforts stone building, beautiful 
grounds. Adc ress, Mrs. R. 8S. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Gir's. Fine hy nest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. l4th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical a For illus. 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


Educational. 
OHIO. 





OHI0, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


Early application necessary for September, 1895. 





} 


CA LIFOBNIA. 





CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT, 


 pemmuma COLLEGE, 

| Claremont, C yw Full college courses leadip 

| to degrees of B.L., B.S. Degrees recognizec 

} by University of c alifornia, and other similar gradu 

| ate schools Thirty-five miles from Los Angeles. 
An academic course’ Preparatory school preparing 

| for all institutions counected with the college. Ad- 


dress, C. G. BALDWIN, President 
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American Book Company 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


Germania Texts 


. ° 
The Natural Course in Music 
By Freperic H, Rietry and THoMAS TAPPER 
Based on the theory that music is a language—the highest form of 
expression—and should be learned as other languages are learned, by 
using it. The series consists of: 


Natural Music Primer, ° 30 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 1. 30 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 2. 35 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 3. 35 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 4. 35 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 5. 50 cents. 


Natural Music Charts, in seven ‘series, viz. ” B, C, 
D, E, F and G. Each series, > - «+ $4.00. 


Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship . $1.00. 


A text-book in civics for public and private schools, reading circles 
and for general reading. It is fully illustrated. 


Burnet’s Zoology. Illustrated . . . 75¢. 

Especially designed for use in those schools where classes are 

large, time limited and where there are no facilities for laboratory 

work. It imparts definite knowledge of a few typical forms as a basis 
for more extended study. 


Roark’s Psychology in Education. $:.00. 


Aims to quicken an interest in mind study as applied to education. 
A valuable book for teachers and all whose business it is to educate 
the human mind, 


New Series of German Texts. 


Schwabacher type, clear, beautiful page. Low prices. 


SEIDEL’S DIE MONATE (Arrowsmith), é 25e. 

SEIDEL’S DER staan teal OTHER STORIES (E rost 
Richard), . . 25¢c, 

SEIDEL’S HERR OMNIA (Matthewman). In press. 

STIFTER’S DAS HUDSDOREF (Lentz). . 25e, 


LEANDER’S (Richard von Volkmann) TRAUNEREIEN " (Hanstein). 
In press. 





Edited by A. W. SpANHOOFD  R-printe! from ‘‘ Germania.” 
Published monthly at the uniform price of 10 cents, 

1. Burger’s Lenore. 2. Gervinus’s Vergleichung Goethes und 
Schillers ; Lessings und Herders. 3. Cholevius’s Klopstocks Bedeutung 
fur sein Zeitalter. 4. Kurz’s Reineke Fuchs. 5. Goethe's Die Kronung 
Josephs Il. 6. Gervinus’s Lessings Dramaturgie and Kurz’s Lessings 
Minna von Barnheim. 7. Khull’s Meier Helmbrecht. 


Keller’s Bilder aus der deutschen Lit-= 


EE sow lee, le a ee a 

Designed to awaken the student’s interest in German literature 

and to put him upon at least a ‘speaking acquaintance” with the great 
German writers and their chief works. 


Syms’s First Year in French . . . 500. 


For children. Allies the conversational and translation methods 
with the regular teaching of grammar. 


Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course— 
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With Vart I. ($1.00) the present work forms a complete French 
course, 1n accordance with the latest grammatical rules adopted by 
the French Academy. 


Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 


Elementary Education, 
With the reports of the Sub Committees: Oa the Training of 
Teachers; on the Correlation of Studies in Elementary Educa- 
tion; on the Organization of City School Systems. Published 
for the benefit of the National Edjucational Association, and 
sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the nominal price of 
30 cents. 


Books sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of prices. Circulars, specimen pages, descriptive catalogues 


and price lists free. 
school books. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


We cordially invite correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 
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LIST OF STANDARD RFFERENCE WORKS CONTAINS: 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


As a work of ready reference for the student, as a handy book 
of facts and statistics in a business office or school-room, 
as a guide in the home library, surpasses all others. It is 
twenty years later than any of its competitors, and is really 
a@ new work. All the articles have been entirely rewritten 
or revised and thousands of new ones incorporated. The 
type is clear and of a beautiful cut; the numerous illustra- 
tions are remarkably fine, and the maps show not only all 
the countries of the globe, but also all the States and 
Territories of the United States. Jn ten volumes. Per set, 
in cloth binding, $30,00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45 00. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, and 
Supplement. 

A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. AUSTIN 
ALLIBONE, LL. D. With Supplement. By Joun Foster 
Kirk, LL. D. The entire work containing the Names and 
History of over Eighty-three Thousand Authors. Complete in 
five imperial octavo volumes, Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; 
half Russia, $50.00; half calf, , $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 





——— 
z= The New Vario-um Edition of - 
— ss" Shakespeare. _- - RB 
Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph. D., LL. D., L. H. D., 
Royal Octavo volumes. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$4.00. The ten volumes already issued bound in_ half 
morocco, gilt top, $50.00. Sold only in sets, 
A. Midsummer Night’s Dream. 





The Tempest. King Lear. 

As You Like It. Hamlet (2 vols.) 
The Merchant of Venice. Macbeth. 
Romeo and Juliet. Othello. 





Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World. 


EDITION of 1895. Revised and Enlarged with Latest Census 


Returns. A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary of the World, containing notices of over 
125,000 places, with recent and authentic information re- 
specting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, 
Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Invaluable to 
the Student, Teacher, Editor, Lawyer, Library, and all 
who desire authentic infgrmation concerning their own 
and other countries. Nearly 3,000 pages. Royal octavo. 
Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $1500. With patent index, 75 
cents additional. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 


Countries, and accounts of the various subjects of the 
Norse, Hindoo and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunci- 
ation of their Names in the Different Languages in which 
they occur. By JosrepH Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. Royal 
octavo. Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $15.00. With Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto 
Dictionary. 


Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; half Turkey morocco, marbled 


edges, $1200; half Russia, marbled edges, $12.00; half 
Russia, vermilion edges, $12.50; full Russia, marbled edges, 
$16.00; full Russia, vermilion edges, $16.50; full Turkey, 
marbled edges, $16 00; full Turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. 
The above styles, with Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 


Specimen Pages of any of the above Books Sent Free on Application to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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T= rural academy was one of the 
most potent influences in developing 
New England character. It was a 
center of culture and refinement. It stimu- 
lated the ambition of country boys and 
girls for knowledge. It was near enough 
to the homes of its pupils to exercise a 
direct and constant influence on the whole 
community. Maintained as a private en- 
terprise, it led those who supported it to 
keep and cultivate interest in education and 
therefore to advance themselves in knowl- 
edge. The revival of these academies would 
be a great gain to rura] communities. It 
would keep young people longer at home 
and lessen the temptation to move into 
cities. It would increase the attractions of 
country life, enlarge the interests of rural 
communities and quicken their ambition to 
improve their own neighborhoods. The 
chief educational advantages center in 
cities, which contain less than one-third of 
the population. Country education, with as 
excellent teachers as those in city schools, 
produces a distinct and sturdy type of 
character of which the nation stands in 
need. The man who plants a country acad- 
emy may do quite as great a service as 
though he planted a church, and may meet 
with less rivalry and win more united in- 
terest of the people. 


This number of our paper contains, we 
believe, a greater variety in the popular 
treatment of the subject of education than 
we have ever before given in any one issue. 
Writers of experience and eminence in edu- 
cational work have discussed its effects in 
the home, the school, the college, the church 
and in connection with historical associa- 
tions in our country and in foreign lands, 
Professor Manatt’s strong plea for religion 
in the public schools, Professor Frink’s 
appreciative description of President See- 
lye’s spirit and method of administering 
Amherst College, Dr. Dike’s discussion of 
the work of the churches in educating good 
citizens, Mrs. Amelia E, Barr’s emphasis 
on the father’s influence in the home, Miss 
Grace H. Dodge on some phases of the new 
education, and Dr. Barton’s account of the 
impressions made by historical pilgrimages 
by no means jnclude all the valuable educa- 
tional features of this number. Correspond- 
ence, editorials and paragraphs furnish 
information which we are sure our readers 
will appreciate, and which will enlarge their 
vision of the life and movement in the edu- 
cational world. 


To give away money wisely requires as 
great genius as to make it. To earn money 
honestly and place it where it will do the 
greatest service toward making intelligent 
Christian citizens is a noble mission. In 
this work Dr. D. K. Pearsons is an object 
lesson so remarkably successful that we be- 
lieve all our readers will recognize the fit- 
ness of placing his portrait on the cover 
page of this Education Number. But this 
portrait, excellent as it is, only supplements 
the picture of his inner self, past and pres- 
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ent, which he permits us to give in the 
sketch of his life and character in this num- 
ber of our paper. New England has sent 
out into the world many men and women 
who have served, not their own nation only, 
but the entire human race. In a worthy 
sense this son of New England is serving 
the race in original lines which well deserve 
study and invite imitation. Dr. Pearsons 
has made himself acquainted with many 
educational institutions, has carefully con- 
sidered the ways in which others may be 
stimulated to give intelligently to the sup- 
port of the most worthy, and has made his 
influence in these directions extend as widely 
as possible. He has aroused hundreds of 
churches, as well as individuals, to give, we 
trust with permanent interest, to Christian 
education. May his business of making in- 
telligent, Christian citizens through schools 
and colleges continue to prosper, and may 
many young men follow in his steps! 


Schools and colleges have no monopoly of 
education. The busiest men and women 
may have the satisfaction of mental culture 
and constantly widen the horizon of their 
interests if they will pursue some systematic 
course of reading for a little time each day. 
The difficulty of many who wish to fill in 
the interstices of time with valuable read- 
ing is to find among the multitudes of books 
that which they may most profitably read. 
The Chautauqua course this year is espe- 
cially inviting to many persons of this class. 
Three of its books, on American history, 
our industrial evolution and American liter- 
ature, are compact treatises written by ex- 
perts on these topics, and contain in brief 
compass the things one most needs to know 
about our country. The subjects which 
concern us most nearly are our national 
history, literature and present popular 
movements. These books will serve admi- 
rably as introductions to wider fields of 
study. Groups of readers in neighborhoods 
stimulate one another and make popular 
schools for busy people. So wise a choice 
of topics and books as the C., L. S. C. offers 
for this coming year ought to give a new 
impetus to that excellent institution which 
a contributor describes on page 244, 


That business is most desired by disciples 
of Christ which directly helps others. 
Many who are tired of the monotony of the 
work of the desk, the counter or the shop 
long for contact with others in ways that 
would relieve their burdens or instruct 
their minds or gladden their lives, They 
want to feel that they are useful, or at least 
preparing themselves to be more useful. 
Yet it must be remembered that those who 
do the most conspicuous service for their 
fellowmen would be helpless if these ob- 
scure and common places were not filled. 
The courses of trade are made to flow 
evenly by the faithfulness and exactness 
of the great army of accountants and 
bookkeepers and typists, who seldom realize 
that without them confusion and chaos 
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would spring up in business. Such workers 
are as necessary to maintain society at 
peace and busy and to promote its progress 
as the minister, teacher, physician or nurse, 
When any one is doing a business well, to 
the satisfaction of his employers, he ought 
to be slow to seek to exchange it for a work 
he has never tried because he thinks he 
would enjoy being more directly useful to 
others. 


To know the Bible well is, in the best 
sense, to be educated. But to know the 
Bible well is not merely to know its history, 
its writers and the languages in which it 
was written. It is rather to hear the voice 
of God through it as Adam heard it inthe 
cool of the day; to say of it, ‘‘ Thy statutes 
have been my songs in the house of my pil- 
grimage’’; to listen to the risen Christ as 
did the two disciples onthe way to Emmaus, 
expounding ‘‘in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself.’’ No habit more 
profoundly exalts the whole life than that 
of daily devotional reading of the Bible. No 
education produces so fine a character as 
thinking the thoughts of God and walking 


with him. 
~-_ — 


THE DISASTER TO MISSIONS IN 
OHINA. 

A general revolt against foreigners in 
China promises to retard seriously, if not 
to stop altogether for a time, the work of 
Christian missions in that country. Mis- 
sionaries are the vanguard of commerce, 
of the friendly invasion of modern civili- 
zation into the old, exclusive nations of 
the East. They therefore suffer first in 
the reactions against such invasion. The 
knowledge that she has been defeated in 
war with Japan is slowly spreading among 
the masses in China, and the discomfiture 
felt is made the occasion, by those who hate 
foreigners, to rouse the people to hostilities 
against them. Some, at least, of the high 
government officials have encouraged this 
enmity. They have caused to be circulated 
charges of the most revolting character 
against foreigners. The educated classes 
have lent their influence in the same direc- 
tion, and the common people, bigoted and 
ignorant, shut out from the outside world, 
have been easily excited and formed into 
mobs. 

For several months the missionaries have 
felt this change coming. Not long ago Dr. 
William Ashmore of the Baptist mission 
wrote that the revulsion from the old 
kindly feeling toward America was growing 
so fast as to indicate the possibility of an 
epidemic of ill will extending over the 
whole country. On May 28 a great out- 
break occurred in the Szchuan Province, 
West China, at Chen-tu, near the head 
waters of the Yangtse River, where the 
people have always been very friendly to 
missionaries. The fine hospital of the 
Canadian Methodist mission was burned, 
and the eleven mission buildings in the 
city were destroyed. There were 146 mis- 
sionaries of all societies laboring in the 
province, who escaped to the lower Yangtse 
valley and the coast. These include the 
Baptist, Anglican, Canadian Methodist, 
Methodist Episcopal and China Inland 
missions. Many of the fugitives went 


through very trying experiences and had 
narrow escapes from being murdered. 

The most recent riot at Hwasang, in the 
Foo Chow Province, is far more appalling, 
since it was a massacre, with terrible bar- 
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barities, of ten English missionaries, while 
several others were wounded. While the 
mob was led by members of a Chinese soci- 
ety known as Vegetarians, which has recently 
sprung into vigorous life, the authorities 
eonnived at it, if they did not actually as- 
sist. Similar outbreaks have occurred a 
number of times in different parts of the 
country during the last twenty-five years, 
but these seem to indicate a more extensive 
hatred of foreigners than any of their pred- 
ecessors. The American Board has four 
missions in China and there are at present 
112 Americans employed as missionaries. 
There are 171 missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Board in China, while the Methodists 
and Baptists and other societies are exten- 
sively engaged in mission work in various 
provinces, 

These outbreaks against foreigners, un- 
checked as they are by the authorities, 
seem to indicate the general collapse of the 
Government. Emphatic appeals have been 
made by both American and British resi- 
dents in Shanghai to their respective govern- 
ments urging more prompt action in defense 
of their imperiled fellow-citizens. We do 
not believe our minister, Mr. Denby, is in 
any way negligent of the interests of our 
fellow. citizens in China, But it is probable 
that the Chinese Government is too weak to 
control its own subjects and to preserve 
order. Great changes are undoubtedly soon 
to come to China, She is on the eve of po- 
litical, industrial and, perhaps, religious 
revolutions. If any country more than an- 
other needs able and educated Christian 
missionaries, that country is China. It is 
worse than a waste of money to send, as 
has been done by some missionary societies, 
inexperienced and ignorant men and women 
into Chinese cities to preach the gospel. 
They not only create prejudices against 
themselves, but hinder all Christian effort. 
One such party of seventeen young women, 
from fourteen years of age and upward, it 
is stated in the Independent, was not long 
ago sent from the United States into one of 
the Chinese provinces. We protest against 
such senseless and wasteful and dangerous 
missionary efforts in the name of Chris- 
tianity. 

Under present conditions the only wise 
course is for all American missionaries to 
withdraw for the time from localities not 
within reach of our war ships, for they 
cannot otherwise be protected. No doubt 
England will demand full reparation for 
these outrages; and our Government will 
be as prompt and emphatic, we trust, in its 
enforcement of our treaty rights. But the 
record of indignities and tortures cannot be 
wiped out by indemnities, nor the dead 
brought backtolife. Very serious and seem- 
ingly irreparable loss has come to Chinese 
missions. Yet through such apparent 
losses, not less than through successes, 
the old blind hatreds of nations have been 
destroyed and the new humanity, which 
embraces all nations in a common interest, 
has been advanced. The gospel of Christ 
has been proclaimed, by the death for his 
sake of his-disciples, even more powerfully 
than by their words and lives. It will con- 
tinue to be so proclaimed till it triumphs. 
Missions have not failed in China. They 
have come to that stage in which they call 
for more earnest prayer, more profound 
faith that God will fulfill his purposes, and 
greater sacrifices, that that great nation 
may know him and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent. 
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RELIGION IN PUBLIO SOHOOLS. 

Universal suffrage makes universal edu- 
cation a necessity. Where every man has 
a voice in government, he must know how 
to govern, and the state cannot protect 
itself without seeing that he is provided 
with this knowledge. Our Government 
could not continue for a single generation 
without popular education. The state aims 
to provide the kind of education which will 
make citizens competent to govern, and by 
right insists on it. The state says that the 
children must know the language of the 
people—the English language—and that 
they must use historical text books which 
fairly represent the history of the nation. 
The state says that all the children of 
school age must attend school, for they 
are all to share in the government of the 
state, 

But the object of the public schools is 
not only to give the people knowledge how 
to govern, but the motive to govern well, 
to administer the affairs of state for the 
general good. Nearly all the questions to 
be decided by popular vote are moral ques- 
tions. The methods of raising revenues 
for supporting government, whether by im- 
posing equal burdens on all or special 
burdens on special classes, property rights, 
the administration of justice, the relations 
of our Government to other nations are all 
matters involving moral judgment. States- 
men, orators, newspapers, in discussing 
these matters, appeal to the educated 
moral sense of the people. If the state 
educates the intellect alone, without train- 
ing the moral faculties, it insures its own 
destruction. Our most dangerous criminals 
are educated criminals. 

Can the state inculcate morality in the 
public schools without teaching religion? 
It can teach that evil deeds will be punished 
and good deeds rewarded. But if it suc- 
ceed in doing this, with no reference to a 
supreme Judge whose decisions are un- 
erring, it can only foster the lowest moral 
motives, which temptation easily pushes 
aside. Citizens thus trained cannot make 
a reliable government. It can teach that 
the general good requires that each should 
serve his fellowmen, But if it can succeed 
in persuading men that this is good policy, 
without reference to a supreme standard of 
character, it cannot inspire citizens to the 
self sacrifice without which freedom is cer- 
tain to be lost. 

The aims which purify society and direct 
progress are essentially Christian. They 
seek to move the strong to help the weak, 
to persuade the individual to devote him- 
self to the common good, to restore even 
the criminal to mauhood, not to destroy 
him. If a free government is to be strong 
and safe, these aims must predominate init. 
Such aims can be maintained only when 
men believe that they are under the law of 
the Father of our spirits, whose law is love. 
‘“‘The foundation of culture, as of charac- 
ter,’’ says Mr. Emerson, ‘‘is at last the 
moral sentiment.’’ There is no abiding 
moral sentiment apart from the sense of re- 
sponsibility to a personal God. 

If any principle of government is settled 
in this country, it is that the church cannot 
take charge of public education. Roman 
Catholics themselves, who have most per- 
sistently striven to have the state pay for 
primary education and leave the church to 
control it, are by no means now united on 
such a policy. Some of them do not be- 
lieve it is wise to urge it in the face of the 
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prevailing public sentiment against it, and 
more recognize that the policy is itself as 
unwise for the church as for the state. 
They see that if it could be carried out it 
would divert the church from its legitimate 
work and lay on it a greater burden than it 
could bear. If religion is taught in the 
public schools the state must teach it. 

How, then, can the state teach in the 
public schools the religion that is necessary 
to its preservation? Not, we think, by in- 
troducing religious exercises, if any object 
to them. We believe that selections from 
the Bible, the supreme literature of the 
world, could be made which would be ac- 
ceptable as a text book of morals to all 
denominations, and this, we understand, is 
being done in some places, to the satisfac- 
tion of Protestants, Roman Catholics and 
Jews alike. But we are confident that the 
American people stand together on the 
common ground that the state must edu- 
cate its children to be good citizens, that 
moral training is essential to good citizen- 
ship, and that the moral law which men 
must obey in order to be good citizens 
comes from the supreme Lawgiver who is 
our Heavenly Father. We believe, there- 
fore, that some way will be found which 
will be generally acceptable of teaching 
moral principles and the source from which 
they come. 

Meanwhile, the success of such teaching 
depends far less on text-books than on 
teachers, The first business of public edu- 
cation in every community is to select offi- 
cers of school boards and teachers who are 
themselves of irreproachable character, who 
acknowledge that obedience to moral law 
is the supreme necessity, and then to give 
them full liberty to inculcate moral princi- 
ples in a spirit of reverence to God and 
love for men, remembering that all sects 
and classes of citizens in the community 
have the right to be represented and that 
none of them should be discriminated 
against in the public schools. 


SE 


THE PUBLIO SOHOOLS ISSUE IN 
ENGLAND, 

The victory of the Conservatives in the 
recent English elections is certain to inten- 
sify the controversy concerning who shall 
support and who shall control elementary 
schools, Under the present system there 
are board schools, supported by publie 
funds and in charge of a board or com- 
mittee elected by the local taxpayers, and 
voluntary schools, controlled mainly by reli- 
gious denominational societies and in part 
supported by public funds. The contro- 
versy is between public and sectarian con- 
trol of schools supported by public money, 
and also concerning religious instruction in 
board schools. 

The question at issue is complicated by 
the vast amounts invested by the religious 
denominations in schools supported in part 
by public funds, The Episcopal Church 
alone has invested nearly $200,000,000 in its 
schools and contributes about $6,500,000 
annually toward the education of between 
two and three million children in these 
schools. On the one hand, to abolish these 
voluntary schools or to withdraw public aid 
from them would lay a considerably heavier 
burden on taxpayers to provide education 
for these children. On the other, to leave 
them under denominational control and 
support them entirely by taxation would 
add as much to the public cost. 
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Various propositions are being discussed, 
some of them already formulated in bills to 
be presented to the new Parliament. The 
Roman Catholic bishops have prepared a 
bill providing for schools to be supported 
by local taxes and controlled by a board 
chosen in part by the parents of the pupils 
and in part by the founders. The Church 
of England, through the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, supports a bill providing that the 
teachers shall be paid from the imperial 
treasury, while the clergy control them. 
This bill calls for more than $12,000,000 a 
year over the amount now paid from public 
funds for the support of denominational 
schools. While Nonconformists generally 
are opposed to the system of supporting 
sectarian schools at the expense of the na- 
tion, if their resistance is not successful 
their only alternative will be to secure for 
their own schools as large a share of public 
support as possible. It seems probable, 
however, that Nonconformists will unite in 
resisting all attempts to secure public aid 
for schools not under public control. In 
the controversy which is before them they 
will be forced to this as the only logical 
conclusion. Dr. Barrett, in a speech at 
Norwich, recently stated the position on 
which alone they can find common ground: 
‘*We are not going to pay public money to 
enable Roman Catholics or Church of Eng- 
land men or Nonconformists to teach their 
tenets in their schools. If any one wants 
to teach his own doctrines and dogmas let 
him do it at his own expense.”’ 

The question of continuing any religious 
instruction in the public schools will be in 
abeyance till the questions of support and 
control are settled. But it has already 
occasioned sharp controversy and will be 
still more prominent in coming discussions. 
At present the Bible is a regular text book 
for study and examination in the board 
schools, and teachers are instructed to 
inculcate principles of Christian religion 
and morality. In London this year, out of 
348,887 pupils enrolled, 283,543 passed an 
oral examination to test their knowledge 
of the Bible, and 1,796 candidates for 
teachers passed a written examination on 
the same general topics. 

Fortunately for us, the question of public 
aid for denominational schoolsis practically 
settled, and public opinion is decidedly and, 
we believe, upalterably against it. The 
Roman Catholic Church is the only religious 
organization in this country that receives 
any considerable amount of money from the 
general Government, and that for its Indian 
schools. It is full time that the appropri- 
ation should cease, Eventually the position 
in England and in this country will be the 
same—the public money only for schools 
under public control, 
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CAN WE KNOW GOD’S WILL OCON- 
CERNING US? 

We certainly can know it about many 
matters. It always is God’s will that we do 
right instead of wrong, so that when the 
moral difference is plain duty is equally 
plain. But this distinction is not always 
clear, especially at first. Moreover, some- 
times our choice has to be made between 
actions or courses of conduct which are 
equally right morally, but as to which God 
of course has a purpose relating to us. A 
young man has to face the question of his 
life-work, whether to become a merchant or 
a lawyer, for instance. It is such problems 
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as this in regard to which it is least easy to 
determine what God wishes. How are we 
to decide? 

It must be assumed as certain that God 
has a definite will in the matter. He leaves 
us our freedom of choice, of course, but if 
we fail to perceive and do his will we can- 
not hope for the best results. It also is to 
be assumed, for it is certain, that he has 
afforded, or will afford seasonably, suffi- 
cient light on the path of duty. Further- 
more it always is possible, however difficult, 
to decide correctly what duty requires. A 
single step in advance at once may be all 
which he reveals, and he may make us wait 
for a time, when delay is a feature of his 
plan, before the revelation, but it never 
fails to come. 

He makes it in the powers with which he 
has endowed us, the tastes which incline us 
to one course rather than another, the cir- 
cumstances of our training, the relations 
which we sustain to others, and the charac- 
ter of the opportunities which offer them- 
selves. He does not often make a direct 
and special revelation, like a personal mes- 
sage, although even this comes now and 
then. But he guides the humble, reverent, 
docile soul to exercise a consecrated judg- 
ment, so that the issue is what he has 
planned for it. 

It is not always God’s will that we achieve 
what men call success. We may succeed in 
his sight and render our lives eternally and 
abundantly fruitful when our companions 
regard us pityingly as failures. If we do 
God’s will we make the most and best of 
our lives, and we can learn that will by 
prayerful study of ourselves and our sur- 


roundings. 
aes Sone 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Mr. Gladstone, Great Britain and Turkey. 

Mr. Gladstone made a notable speech 
about Armenian matters on Aug. 6, in 
which he termed the Government of that 
country one of the worst which ever existed, 
declared that the honor of the Powers is 
pledged to the securing of reform in 
Armenia, and made three propositions, 
viz., that the demands made by the Powers 
should be moderate, that no promises on 
the part of the Turkish authorities should 
be accepted, and that the Powers should 
not hesitate to take steps for coercing 
Turkey. This speech has made a profound 
impression. It is both a powerful sum- 
mons to the Salisbury Government to deal 
promptly and vigorously with the Porte 
and also a pledge of hearty Liberal sup- 
port in an aggressive policy. Such a 
policy would have the hearty sympathy 
of the United States and would deserve 
our active co-operation. We are glad to 
believe that the likelihood that Great 
Britain may interfere actively in behalf 
of the Armenians increases, and, although 
we have no desire to be embroiled with 
Turkey or drawn into any European con- 
flict, we wish to see Turkey and every 
other nation taught conclusively that no 
fear of international complication ever will 
hinder us from insisting upon becoming 
treatment of American citizens the world 
over. The report of an attack by a Turkish 
mob upon an American mission school at 
Tarsus is being investigated and a man-of- 
war is to be sent back to Asia Minor, where 
one should be kept at present. 

Religious Teaching in Belgium. 

The Belgian Chamber of Representatives, 

after a hot contest, has passed the clause in 
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the proposed public school bill making re- 
ligious education compulsory. As the Ro- 
man Catholic form of religion is practically 
the only one which has any popular hold 
upon the country, this result means the 
teaching of Roman Catholicism. The Lib- 
erals declare that this new law is worse 
than that of 1842, the revision of which it 
took them thirty years to secure. The 
Clericals claim that, unless the Roman 
Catholic form of religion be taught, none at 
all will be and the young will grow up 
godless. Their opponents retort that they 
would quite as soon have none at all as the 
sort of Roman Catholicism which has made 
such a corrupt and evil record in their coun- 
try. Belgium seems to be passing through 
a period not unlike that through which 
France passed some twenty years ago, when 
the only alternative to Romanism appeared 
to be agnosticism or materialism. But 
since then Protestantism has made great 
and permanent advances in France, and the 
same result doubtless will be evident soon 
in Belgium. The Roman Catholics have 
won a temporary victory in this instance, 
but the result will be an increase of the 
anti-Clerical party at the next elections, the 
ultimate rescinding of the compulsory clause 
of the law so far as it relates to religious 
teaching and a further diminution of the 
power of the priests, which already is much 
less than it was some years ago. 

International Comity. 

The Germans have been holding celebra- 
tions this week in honor of German unity 
and in commemoration of their victories in 
the Franco-Prussian War, by which German 
unity was secured. In front of the stately 
Niederwald monument at Riidesheim is a 
favorite place for such demonstrations. 
Excepting in Berlin itself, where interest 
seems somewhat less conspicuous, all the 
German states are celebrating with a hearti- 
ness which reveals the solidity of their 
mutual union, Many of the Socialists are 
active in the public observances and this 
annoys their leaders, who fear a loss of zeal 
among the working men. The objection 
that such celebrations will provoke the re- 
newed ill-will of the French is met by the 
just response that the /fétes are not intended 
to remind them that they were conquered but 
to celebrate the establishment of German 
unity. Moreover, the Bavarian veterans 
have placed a beautiful laurel wreath upon 
the tomb in Munich in which were buried 
the French soldiers who died there during 
the war, and the spokesman who deposited 
it said: ‘‘I place this laurel wreath in the 
name of the veterans on the tomb of the 
French soldiers. They, too, fought and died 
for their fatherland. They doubtless were 
our enemies, but in death there is neither 
enemy nor friend. We pray in silence for 
them.’’ Such a tribute should impress the 
French and produce good feeling. 
Geographers in Council. 

The sixth International Geographical Con- 
gress began on July 30 in London and closed 
last week. Many distinguished explorersand 
others participated. Professor Penck’s pro- 
posed map of the world on a scale of 1 to 
1,000,000 was considered at length but with- 
out final action. African colonization was 
discussed by HI. M. Stanley, Sir John Kirk, 
Capt. F. D. Lugard and Slatin Pasha, who 
has just escaped from an imprisonment of 
eight years by the Mahdists at Omdurman, 
and considerable difference of opinion was 
shown as to the best methods of colonizing 
and the fitness of Europeans for such serv- 
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ice. Among others present were Admiral 
Markham, Count Joachim Pfeil and General 
Greely. Mr. Barchgrevauk, a Norwegian 
whaler, read a paper about his landing on 
the Antarctic continent last February, to 
which paper a survivor of the famous Ere- 
bus and Terror expedition under Sir James 
Ross fifty-four years ago listened. In view 
of the writer’s statements a resolution in 
favor of Antarctic exploration was passed. 
Slatin Pasha’s account of his long captivity 
and of the horrors of the Mahdist massacre 
preceding it was very dramatic and touch- 
ing. The next meeting of the congress 
probably will be in Berlin. 
NOTES. 

The re-election of Speaker Gully of the 
British House of Commons, without a dis- 
senting vote, is a notable illustration of non- 
partisanship. Mr. Crisp, ex-speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who was present, 
must have opened his eyes with astonishment. 

The missing Y. P. 8S. C. E. delegate was 
found serving as a domestic in a Connecticut 
town. She has returned to her husband in 
Nebraska. It was a case of weariness, non- 
acceptance of lot and a desire to escape toa 
larger, gayer scene of activity. She did what 
many long to do. 

The suit of Governor Woodbury of Vermont 
against The Rutland Herald, alleging libel 
because it declared that he was a rumseller, 
will, before it is ended, if it is tried, ventilate 
thoroughly the mooted question whether 
Vermont’s prohibitory law really is pro- 
hibitory in the cities of Vermont. 

The business alliance between the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company is in- 
terpreted by competent judges as indicat- 
ing early revelations respecting rapid transit 
by electricity which will astonish the world. 
The Westinghouse Company has Nikola Tesla 
on its staff of experts, and it controls his 
patents. 

An asphalt bicycle track from Central Park 
to Chambers Street in lower New York city 
seems to be an assured fact. The idea origi- 
nated but a week or two ago; the scheme be- 
came exceedingly popular and the Board of 
Aldermen indorsed it heartily, as does Com- 
missioner of Public Works Brookfield. New 
York business men resident in the city intend 
to ride to and from business. 

Two million dollars and one year of time 
could have been saved on the United States 
Census of 1890 if there had been “a more 
scientifically arranged system and the employ- 
ment of a force drawn from the civil service 
lists,’ says Hon. Carroll D. Wright. When 
will the United States learn that trained 
scientists and not partisans should be placed 
in charge of national interests that call for 
exactness and economy ? 

The enthusiastic annual gathering of Roman 
Catholic abstainers in New York city last week 
made it clear that a respectable and influential 
minority of the clergy and laity are tired 
of the alliance which too often subsists 
between dealers in intoxicants and the 
Roman Church. Tammany Hall has been 
given to understand that it will be impolitic 
for her to count on the Roman Catholic 
Church as an ally, if it goes to the people as 
an advocate of the Sunday open saloon, and 
Mayor Strong and Commissioner Roosevelt 
have had a chance to denounce the law- 
breakers, defend their policy and ascertain 
how popular they are with the masses. 


IN BRIEF. 





Next week Albion, our British correspond- 
ent, will repert a most illuminating conver- 
sation with Prof. A. B. Bruce of Glasgow, and 
we shall present his portrait on the cover 
page. Harriet Prescott Spofford and Gerald 
Stanley Lee will discourse seasonably on 
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summer themes, and ‘‘ Mr. Martin” will in- 
struct young and old with his text accompa- 
nying illustrations of scenes in Duxbury 
associated with Miles Standish and Samuel 
Woodworth, the author of The Old Oaken 
Bucket. 





Is the school a whetstone on which the 
child is to be sharpened, or a garden in which 
he may grow? 


The state is under as great obligation to ed- 
ucate its children morally as mentally. An 
educated intellect without an educated con- 
science is a peril to society. 





“Must” and ‘‘ought.”” Turkey will under- 
stand the one word; of the meaning of the 
other she is in ignorance, says Mr. Glad- 
stone. When conscience is wanting the will 
of others has to intervene, whether the realm 
of action be the family, the state or the world. 





The Vermont Chronicle, in new attire, 
smaller shape and from a new home—St. 
Johnsbury—comes to us. As the organ of the 
State General Convention and of the Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, it has done excel- 
lent service to the denomination, and should 
now be prepared to do even better. 


Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley offers to surrender 
his D. D. if the colleges and seminaries here- 
after will only give the degree as the Catholic 
University at Washington does—after a rigid 
examination, disputation over and defense of a 
thesis. The Epworth Herald says Dr. Buckley 
should be less cruel; he should remember 
that some persons have nothing but degrees. 





The instructors and trustees of Dartmouth, 
Amherst and Bowdoin Colleges, who are 
being urged to grant ‘ voluntary worship”’ 
to their undergraduate students, and the 
parents of the youths who are petitioning for 
such liberty will appreciate the evidence on 
page 246 respecting Harvard’s experiment, 
contributed by a man of mature years well 
known te the Congregational constituency. 


The League of American Wheelmen cannot 
countenance Sunday racing and at the same 
time enforce its own rules, which distinctly 
forbid it. In its present effort to discipline 
the St. Louis members of the league who per- 
sist in racing on Sunday, it has the sympathy 
of many who do not ride the bicycle as well 
as many who do. Adding Sunday sport to 
caste distinctions would alienate many, even 
some of those, perhaps, who believe in forever 
differentiating between whites and blacks— 
even in heaven. 





If President Harper can give a reason for 
the virtual expulsion of Prof. E. W. Bemis 
from the University of Chicago other than 
the one generally assumed, viz., the antipa- 
thy of monopolists on the university’s Board 
of Trustees to Professor Bemis’s views, then, 
for his sake and the reputation of the univer- 
sity, he would better give it. If money, much 
of it filched from the masses by bribing legis- 
latures, boards of aldermen, judges, directors 
of railways, etc., is to control American edu- 
cational institutions as well, then God save 
the republic. 





We have no disposition to deny every man’s 
right to his own beliefs, if he prefer to take any 
tisk involved in them, nor to deny his privi- 
lege of determining the character of his own 
obsequies. But the public will not fail to 
note a certain naturalness in the fact that our 
fellow-citizen whose body was last week borne 
to its grave behind a brass band, and whose 
mourners and acquaintances, by his own re- 
quest, subsequently assembled at a public hall 
to indulge in free beer and tobacco at his ex- 
pense, also expressly had prohibited his friends 
from asking any clergyman to officiate at his 
funeral. The superior propriety, not to say 
decency, of the ordinary funeral hardly could 
have been suggested more forcibly. 


Prof. C. T. Winchester of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, one of the best of American critics of 
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literature, was recently asked to explain the 
decline of American poetry. In reply he 
pointed out that the decline was not confined 
to our own land. He could think of no Eng- 
lish poet of today who could be called great. 
He believes that the general tendency toward 
materialism during the past decade or two has 
prevented the rise of great poets, but now he 
thinks that the tendency is abating. ‘‘Scien- 
tific study is not as it was ten years ago, the 
pre-eminent line of investigation. Philosophy 
and the social sciences are now the subjects 
before the people, and they will within a few 
years find adequate expression in literature, 
and that literature will be the literature 
of the people, not simply of the cultured 
classes.” 





A Wyoming correspondent thinks that 
Secretary Ryder, in his recent article in our 
columns ou the Bannock Indians, has done 
injustice to Governor Richards of that State. 
Governor Richards says that only one Indian 
of those resisting arrest was killed, and that 
it is unfair to imply that the arrests were 
planned in order to make war on the Indians. 
We hope a judicial investigation by United 
States authorities, if State authorities do not 
make it, will make plain where the responsi- 
bility rests for this outbreak, which so speed- 
ily subsided after the announcement of the 
coming of Federal troops. The well-known 
hostility of white settlers toward Indians on 
the frontier makes the public slow to accept 
their testimony unless supported by the best 
of evidence. 





The educative value of the average news- 
paper is usually lessened by the lack of con- 
fidence which the public has in the independ- 
ence of its editors and the conviction that 
they are influenced more or less by the de- 
crees of the proprietor, and he by the increase 
or decrease of his receipts from the counting- 
room. Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in an address recently given at Chautau- 
qua, put himself in line with those who insist 
that ‘we shall never have a paper thor- 
oughly independent in stating its views on 
public questions until we have a paper entirely 
independent of its circulation and advertising. 
Prébably no greater service could be done to 
the country by any wealthy man or group of 
men than the liberal endowment of a paper 
with a sum so large that it would be a matter 
of indifference whether the people subscribed 
or not.” 





A very suggestive fact noted by those who 
either attended or read the reports of the Pan- 
American Congress at Toronto was the ap- 
peal made by Pres. A. B. Stickney of the 
Chicago and Great Western Railway for a 
revival of the old-time academy, such as New 
Englanders wherever they have lived have 
insisted upon having as a connecting link be- 
tween the district school and the college. 
President Stickney urges an extension of the 
curricula of such academies adapted to the 
requirements of the population and the ex- 
pense to be reasonably commensurate with 
the income of the average dweller in rural 
districts. As it stands now, he insists that if 
the son or daughter of a farmer desires to go 
beyond the district school they must come 
into the cities, and he deplores the existence 
of any educational system which aids in in- 
ducing families to desert the farms and crowd 
the cities. This is not the plea of a pessimis- 
tic pedagogue but the mature opinion of a 
level-headed, successful, business man. 

a Se 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR, 
Educational Advantages in Chicago. 

In these days when education in Chicago 
is spoken of, we think at once of the new 
and marvelously prosperous University of 
Chicago. As we look back over three years 
it does not seem possible that so much can 
have been accomplished. The experience 
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and ability by which the results have been 
brought about are the acquisitions of years. 
Many lessons have been learned from previ- 
ous failures. Given opportunity, sufficient 
means, superb organizing power, enthusias- 
tic assistants, long and varied experience, 
and even a great university may be speedily 
built. It will lack the flavor of age. Much 
about it will appear crude. But perhaps 
the sobriety of years, which is sure to come, 
is offset by the ardor of youth. With teach- 
ers and lecturers like Principal Fairbairn of 
Oxford, Professor Bruce of Giasgow, Pro- 
fessor Gregory of Leipsic and H. W. Mabie, 
in addition to the regular teaching force, it 
would be strange if many persons somewhat 
advanced in years did not take advantage of 
the exceptional opportunities here offered. 
If during the past year fewer buildings 
have been erected than usual, and than 
were desired, we are reasonably sure that 
the building period is by no means at an 
end. An institution whose current ex- 
penses are already in excess of $600,000 a 
year cannot stand still. It must go for- 
ward. This its gifted and untiring presi- 
dent is determined shall be the case. 

Just now work is being pushed on the 
Haskell Oriental Museum Building on the 
campus, and on the Yerkes’s Observatory 
Building at Lake Geneva, where the great 
telescope is to be set up. Through its 
academy at Morgan Park and affiliated in- 
stitutions in the neighboring States the 
university is exerting an excellent influence 
on secondary education. For theological, 
academic, post-graduate and scientitic in- 
struction provision has already been made, 
though a building for biological studies is 
very much needed. There is no provision 
as yet for schools of medicine and of law. 
On its sociological side, both as regards 
professors and a social settlement, the uni- 
versity is strong. It has a professorship of 
Egyptology from which much is antici- 
pated, as well as from its school of com- 
parative religions and its press. 

We have two other universities in the 
vicinity of Chicago which are showing 
themselves worthy of respect and honor— 
the Northwestern at Evanston, the glory of 
this beautiful suburb, and Lake Forest 
University at Lake Forest, the home of 
wealth and culture. The last named uni- 
versity is under Presbyterian control; the 
former is the pride of the Methodists. 
Ferry Hall, also situated at Lake Forest, 
is well known throughout the West as a 
young ladies’ school of the highest order. 
The Woman’s College at Evanston, a con- 
stituent part of the university, is also a 
school of high grade. Beloit College, now 
open to young ladies, is so closely related 
to Chicago as properly to be classed with 
its institutions of learning. For the ability 
of its faculty, the standard of its scholar- 
ship and the character of its work this col- 
lege is justly becoming famous. Wheaton, 
a few miles west of the city, though ham- 
pered by lack of funds, has done exceed- 
ingly well, and with increasing facilities is 
sure to do better. The Germans have a 
good college at Naperville, another suburb, 
and an institution for training ministers at 
Elmhurst. The Scandinavians have a the- 
ological school in the city. The Roman 
Catholics have schools of all grades for 
youth of both sexes and two or three insti- 
tutions, like De La Salle Institute, of a 
pretty high grade. 





Theological Seminaries and Professi I Schools. 
The Baptists have a fine theological school 
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inconnection with the university. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, or Disciples, have 
built a home for themselves near the uni- 
versity and will avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages, while yet teaching the distinctive 
tenets of their own denomination. The 
Methodist theological sehoo] is even better 
known than the university. McCormick 
Theological Seminary, the favorite of the 
McCormicks, has a strong faculty, a very 
large number of students, magnificent 
equipments, and is by far the finest Presby- 
terian institution of its kind west of the 
Alleghanies. An Episcopal school of the- 
ology on Washington Boulevard is in its be- 
ginnings, but has done well. Its faculty 
does not associate freely with the faculties 
of other seminaries. Of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary it is not necessary that 
much should be said. In the number of 
its students, the convenience of its build- 
ings and the ability of its professors it is 
not inferior to any of the seminaries belong- 
ing to our denomination. 

Our law school stands high. So do our 
medical schools—Rush, Chicago, the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, the Woman’s 
Medical College and Hahneman. The num- 
ber of medical students in Chicago is nearly 
or quite as large as the number in New 
York. The standard of acquirement has 
been steadily pushed up, till now it is very 
difficult for an incompetent person to obtain 
adegree. Our dental schools, some of them 
affiliated with universities, are prosperous. 
Perhaps one ought to add the Art Institute, 
with its from 500 to 800 pupils in art, and 
the Academy of Sciences to our opportunities 
for culture. We are fortunate, also, in our 
Historical Society, as well as in our Public 
Library and the Newberry and Crerar 
Libraries, which are solely for reference. 
We have musical schools of excellent repu- 
tation and a Kenwood Observatory, where 
some of the most unexpected discoveries 
in astronomical science of recent years have 
been made, and from which we are likely, 
ere long again, to hear startling news con- 
cerning the sun. 

Private schools of rare excellence to fit 
young men for college or business, and 
young women for Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke and Wellesley, abound. 
Our high schools are now taking special 
pains to prepare all who desire for the 
higher institutions of the country. In this 
summary of educational facilities the Manual 
Training School should be included, one of 
the best schools of its class anywhere to be 
found. Armour Institute, under the control 
of the versatile, enthusiastic and able Dr. 
Gunsaulus, and Lewis Institute, another 
school for the people, meet the demand 
for a thorough and practical education, both 
for young men and women, on the part of 
those whose funds are not over-abundant. 


The Death of George FP. Root. 

In the death, Aug. 7, of this distinguished 
musical composer, Chicago feela that she 
has met with a great loss. Dr. Root has 
long been a familiar figure among us. He 
has been universally loved and honored. 
His last public appearance was in bebalt 
of the Presbyterian Hospital last winter, 
when he sang, with enthusiastic applause, 
Rally Round the Flag, Boys. His life has 
been one of singular beauty and peace, Ile 
was a Swedenborgian in religious faith, but 
rarely alluded to his belief. Ie had no 
enemies, His was a spirit that drew peuple 
to him. His manner of life was almort 
ideal, 
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The Race Riots of Spring Valley. 

The reports from the Spring Valley min- 
ing district of the injuries inflicted on the 
Negroes by Italians, Poles, etc., although 
at first greatly exaggerated, are not of a 
sort to inspire confidence in the peaceable 
character of our mining population. We 
need not wonder that enterprising dailies 
print cartoons which refer to the massacres 
in China and the trouble in Illinois, one of 
which represents Brother Jonathan pointing 
to the reports from China and America and 
saying, ‘‘Aren’t they awful?’ to which a 
Chinaman replies, ‘‘Which?’”’? Only a few 
days since two non-union laborers were 
severely beaten and rendered incapable of 
work by representatives of a labor union. 
Whensuch things occur at home, why should 
we protest against Armenian outrages or 
persecutions of missionaries in China? 

Chicago, Aug. 10. FRANKLIN, 


FROM LONDON. 
The Liberal Reverse. 

Now that the hurly-burly of the general 
electiou is over, many minds are inquiring 
into the causes of the Liberal rout. The 
consensus of opinion is that the defeat was 
due, not to any one outstanding cause, but 
to a combination of causes. Liberals are 
now bitterly lamenting that, instead of dif- 
fusing their energies over the immense 
area covered by the Newcastle Program, 
and thus stirring up opposition in many 
quarters at one time, they did not confine 
themselves to a single mainissue. The House 
of Lords, Irish home rule, disestablishment 
and temperance reform are questions too 
big to be simultaneously handled, Each 
Liberal leader had his own pet project. 
Lord Rosebery in a fitful way Jed the cru- 
sade against the Lords; Mr. John Morley 
consistently kept the Irish question in the 
foreground; Mr. Asquith was keen on dis- 
establishment and social reform; and Sir 
William Harcourt, showing a zeal that 
puzzled his own supporters, protested his 
de ermination to risk the fortunes of the 
pacty on the Local Veto Bill. The conse- 
quence was that pevple who sympathized 
with, say, three points out of four in the 
program of the party voted if they hap- 
pened to feel very strongly on the fourth 
against the Liberal candidate. This sound- 
ing of various notes was due to a want of 
unison in the cabinet. Sir William Llar- 
c -urt has oever forgotten that when a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Gladstone Lad to be chosen 
Le was passed over in favor of Lord Rose- 
very, although one can hardly credit the 
suggestion that he took his revenge by 
purposely ranning the Liberal ship on the 
rock of local veto, and that his chief reasun 
for returning to political life after his de- 
feat at Derby is to show that he does not 
relinquish his claim to the leadership. 
Whoever may be the next Liberal prime 
minister, and one is hardly likely to be 
wanted for at least another six years, it is 
tolerably certain that he will not be Lord 
Rt sebery, unless that nobleman abandons 
the racecourse. The country has made up 
its mind that it does not want a horse-racing 
premier, 

Some Causes of the Defeat. 

Among the influences, apart from the 
usual swing of the pendulum, that con- 
spired to bring about the Liberal collapse 
are Mr, Gladstone’s retirement; lessening 
in‘erest in home rule, largely due to dia- 
gust at Irish dissensions; the diplomatic 
policy of the House of Lords in recently 
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masquerading as the friend of the people, 
notably in passing on the eve of the election, 
at Lord Salisbury’s dictation, the Liberals’ 
Factory Bill; disappointment of the poorer 
sections of the electorate that their condi- 
tion has not materially improved under a 
Liberal administration, the masses having, 
as at the last County Council election, gone 
against the party of progress quite as much 
as the classes; want of organization of the 
Liberal forces, 120 Unionist seats being un 
contested; and the activity of (Established) 
Churchmen and publicans in working for 
their own interests. In most English con- 
stituencies the Roman Catholics, in obedi- 
ence to Cardinal Vaughan, voted Conserva 
tive in hope of securing state aid for their 
schools 

Several Conservative victories were due, 
as at Newcastle, where Mr. Morley was de- 
feated, to an Independent Labor or Socialist 
candidate dividing the Liberal vote. Al- 
though Mr. Keir Hardie has lost his seat, 
and not one of his followers has been re- 
turned, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the movement he leads is dead. It is 
because socialism is steadily spreading and 
the working classes are becoming more and 
more dissatisfied and self assertive that the 
propertied classes have made efforts so 
strenuous that they have succeeded in 
checking a movement which will inevitably 
become a great force in British politics, 
At Leicester, for instance, although the So- 
cialist candidate was not returned, he polled 
one-sixth of the total votes divided amongst 
four candidates. The curious reversal of 
the by-elections that during the late ad- 
ministration went in favor of the Conserva- 
tives seems to show that the constituencies 
are about equally dissatisfied with both 
parties. 

Lord Salisbury Dictator. 

With a solid majority of over a hundred 
and fifty at his back the Marquis of Salis- 
bury is supreme. A Liberal reverse was 
generally expected, but not the most san- 
guine Conservative hoped for a majority of 
more than a hundred, whilst the party 
managers’ estimate was about one-half the 
actual figure. If he chooses, the prime 
minister can defy the Liberal Unionists and 
every other section in the House—the Con- 
servatives alone having a majority over the 
total members returned—and still be master 
of the situation. The noble marquis now 
has, as never before, an opportunity of show- 
ing his real quality and giving effect to his 
convictions, With such a mandate from 
the country the temptation to one of his 
temperament to pursue an autocratic policy 
must be almost irresistible. Should he, 
however, introduce strongly reactionary 
legislation, such as giving state aid to 
Church of England day schools without 
popular control, or ‘* capturing,’’ as he has 
said is desirable, the board schools in the 
interests of Anglicanism, he will soon find 
that it was not for these purposes the elect- 
ors returned him to power. The shrewd 
and wily marquis will probably pursue a 
moderate policy. Having given the Factory 
Bill the seal of his approval, there is strong 
likelihood that his cabinet will substantially 
adopt Mr. John Morley’s [rish Land Bill, 
and it will not be surprising if before long 
he offers Ireland a measure of local self-gov- 
ernment practically indistinguishable from 
Mr. Gladstone’s home rule proposals in 
their final form. 

‘*The People Called Methodists.’’ 
The 152d yearly conference of the Wes- 
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leyan connection assembled at Portsmouth 
on July 25, its session extending well into 
August. The reports presented showed the 
denomination to be on the whole in a 
healthy condition. Like several otber re- 
ligious bodies, Wesleyanism is perplexed 
by a plethora of ministerial candidates. 
The conference found itself unable to ac- 
cept half of those recommended by the dis- 
tricts synods, whilst no fewer than eighty- 
seven young men who have passed through 
connectional colleges are waiting for ap- 
pointments. The chief event of the pro- 
ceedings was the debate on the itinerancy 
question. Tbe growing dissatisfaction of 
the younger ministers with the three-years’ 
system found expression in a resolution 
moved by Mr. Price Hughes, which, whilst 
affirming hearty adhesion to the principle 
of itinerancy and to the three years’ limit 
as a general rule, emphasized the convic- 
tion that there are cases, in circuits as well 
as in missions, when the interests of the 
work of God demand that under careful 
regulations and restrictions the term of 
ministerial residence should be extended 
beyond three years, and declared that the 
present method of extending the time is 
very inconvenient. A special committee 
has accordingly been appointed to consider 
whether a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty of method can be reached without 
appeal to Parliament, and should such an 
appeal be found necessary or desirable, to 
suggest the form in which it should be 
made. This conservative denomination, 
feeling, in common with other churchies, 
the need of means of extending religious 
work among the young, has formulated a 
scheme somewhat on the lines of the Y. P. 
S.C. E. The new president of conference 
is Dr. David J. Waller, who has sprung 
from village Methodism. He thinks that 
Methodist day schools should be supported 
out of the rates, and on the principle of 
religious equality is also prepared to extend 
state aid to Roman Catholic schools. 
The New Ministry and the Veluntary Schools. 
Speculation is rife as to how the volun- 
tary schools will be affected by Lord Salis- 
bury’s accession to power, especially in view 
of a remarkable pronouncement he made 
shortly before the general election. Ad- 
dressing the National Society for Promot- 
ing the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, he said: 
‘“*{[t is your business to capture the board 
schools—to capture them, in the first in- 
stance, under the existing law, and then to 
capture them under a better law which 
shall place you under no religious disability. 
That is the aim which we should always 
keep in our minds. And, intermediately, 
we must do all we can to strengthen the 
voluntary schools and to swell the resources 
on which they rest. By all means let us 
get what we can out of increased contribu- 
tions from the national exchequer.”’ This, 
of course, means that the premier wishes to 
see Church of England formularies taught 
in board schools aad the present grant to 
church schools increased. Denominational 
schools already receive £3,000,000 yearly 
from the state, and the adoption of the 
recently formulated schemes of Anglicans 
and Catholics, who are also claiming state 
aid, would require another £2,000,000 
These schools would then be practically 
carried on entirely by means of public 
money, without being under popalar con 
trol, and the chances of securing boa:d 
schools in the nine or ten thousand parishes 
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which at present have them not would be 
reduced to a minimum. Mr, Chamberlain 
has also declared himeelf in favor of in- 
creasing the 17s. 6d, annual grant per scholar 
now made to voluntary schools. The Gov- 
ernment will have to do something in re- 
turn for the support they have received 
from Anglicans and Catholics, but how far 
they will go no one at present knows. Prob- 
ably they will begin by giving a sop and 
wait to see how it works. But any legisla- 
tive proposal to endow sectarian schools 
out of the rates or taxes would cause an 
uprising in the country which might lead to 
the overthrow even of so strong a govern- 
ment as Lord Salisbury’s promises to be. 
One of the last acts of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference was unanimously to declare that 
there should be no increased grant of pub- 
lic funds, either from the local rates or the 
imperial taxes, to denominational schools, 
unless that increased grant be accompanied 
by adequate and representative public man- 
agement. It may not be without signifi- 
cance that when for the purposes of this 
communication I asked Lord Salisbury his 
views or intentions, he referred me, not to 
the speech from which the quotation above 
is made, but to his speeches at Bradford, 
May 22, and in the House of Lords, July 6, 
in which he merely laid down the general 
principle that parents, Anglican and Non- 
conformist, equally have the right to have 
their children educated in their own reli- 
gious beliefs, and insisted on the danger of 
‘*a false, unreal, hollow attempt at com- 
promise between different beliefs.’’ 
July 31. ALBION. 


————a 


THE HISTORIOAL PILGRIMAGE AS A 
FAOTOR IN EDUOATION. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


History is more than a list of dates and 
events. To these mast be added some 
measure of understanding of cause and ef- 
fect in the order of events, the motives of 
men and the places associated with their 
memorable deeds. We may be said to un- 
derstand history in proportion as we are 
able to make its scenes live themselves over 
in our own experience. As an aid to this 
no one element adds so much to a mere 
knowledge of the general facts involved as 
a study of the ground on which the events 
have occurred. Even after the lapse of dec- 
ades, and the numerous changes in the ap- 
pearance of the landscape, something of 
the flavor of the deeds themselves clings to 
the spot. It is almost literally true of the 
scene of the Boston Tea Party, greatly as 
the spot has changed since the Dartmouth 
lay at Griffin’s Wharf, that 


The waters in the rebel bay 
Retain their tea-like savor; 

Our old Northenders in their spray 
Taste a strong hyson flavor. 


The patriotic student of history feels a dis- 
tinct thri!] as he stards on the spot. A re- 
cent company of visitors from an Interior 
State, at the close of an early prayer meet- 
ing, at which the lesson was read from the 
veritable family Bible of Francis Rotch, the 
owner of the tea ships, visited the site of 
the Green Dragon tavern where the ‘‘ Mo- 
hawks’ disguised themselves, walked to 
the Old South meeting house where the 
meeting was held, and then stood before 
the fine tablet erected on the site of the 
tea party itself by the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, and declared that the whole history of 
that memorable night lived in their thought 
as never before. 
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It is easy to imagine with some degree of 
accuracy the battle of Bunker Hill. No 
American monument is so familiar in all 
parts of the country as that which crowns 
this summit. But a recent party of 100 
young people, knowing the general facts 
about the battle, obtained much that reading 
cannot give when, starting from Cambridge 
Common, where the president of Harvard 
College offered the prayer before the battle, 
they followed on foot the line of the night 
march over Charlestown Neck, noted from 
Charlestown Hights the conformation of 
the peninsula and the position of the British 
ships on whose decks the unsuspecting 
watchmen called out their hourly ‘ All’s 
well’’ within sound of the patriots’ shovels, 
formed in line where Stark’s brigade lay 
behind the rail fence where the most of 
the fighting was done, and then explored 
Bunker Hill and Copp’s Hill opposite. 

The historic pilgrimage is no new thing. 
From the time of which Chaucer wrote, 
when ‘longen folk to gon on pilgrimages,”’ 
companies have made excursions in which 
historic study has had a more or less dis- 
tinct place. The Crusades were organized 
because of historic interest in the Iloly 
Land and the desire of many to make pil- 
grimages to it. The Bible distinctly encour- 
ages the marking of places where memora- 
ble events have occurred, to provoke the 
question on the part of passers-by, ‘‘ What 
mean ye by these stones?’’—thus making 
of every tour over historic ground an his- 
torical pilgrimage. It is more than mere 
sentiment, though sentiment alone would 
justify any reasonable interest, that visits 
with reverence the places which have been 
consecrated by the prayers or baptized with 
the blood of devoted men, How can a man 
stand where John Eliot preached or by his 
grave without some impulse prompting him 
to dedicate himself to an unselfish life for 
others? low can a man stand on the site 
of Fort Washington and, looking across the 
Hudson to the hights of Fort Lee, remem- 
bering Washington's tears as he saw his 
men falling beneath British bayonets, and 
then the long, weary, disastrous retreat, 
with Trenton and Valley Forge to follow, 
experience no new and permanent appreci- 
ation of the price of our liberties? Some- 
thing of all this one gets from reading, but 
it is one thing to read, 


By the rade bridge that arched the fluod, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled ; 


it is quite another thing to stand on the 
spot, and, looking into the features of the 
minute map, who stands in immortal bronze 
still guarding the bridge, to add, 


Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


It is one thing to read 


Ave, call it holy ground, 
The place where first they trod; 


it is quite another thing to look up into the 
features of Faith, star crowned and beaven- 
pointing, to visit Burial Hill, and then walk- 
ing down Leyden Street over Cole’s Hill, 
where the dead of the first winter slept 
under the growing corn of the next year 
lest the savages, seeing the fifty graves, 
should suspect the weakness of the colony, 
and then standing on Plymouth Rock itself 
to add: 


They bave left umstained what here they found, 
Freedom te worship God. 


A year ago a party of “pilgrims” start- 
ing from Philadelphia visited the principal 
scenes of the Revolution. It was a worthy 
beginning of what is likely to become a 
general movement for the definite study of 
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history upon the ground. Therecent Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention carried out a 
fairly well-defined plan of historic study. 
It was to this, in no little measure, that the 
good citizenship movement owed so much 
of its increased intensity and power which 
promises so large things from this harnessed 
Niagara of youth and enthusiasm. Many a 
young man and woman visiting Faneuil 
[Tall], the scene of the Boston Massacre, the 
home of Paul Revere or the church from 
whose tower his signal lanterns were dis- 
played, confessed in the writer’s hearing to 
a quite unexpected vivifying of historic in- 
terest and a definite patriotic uplift. These 
places were visited not in the spirit of mere 
sight seeing, but with the historic aspect 
ever to the front, the history and the lesson 
of the place related, and the progress of 
events depicted as parties moved from place 
to place. This is most important. There 
is little to be gained by merely going from 
one noted place to another, but if a definite 
plan is arranged with the progress of events 
followed as nearly as the proximity of the 
places and economy of time will permit, 
with competent leadership and explanation, 
the results will justify the largest anticipa- 
tions, 

It is well tu organize into parties for his- 
torical travel. Parties develop unexpected 
resources. It is delightful to find in the 
company some one who can recite portions 
of Snow Bound beside the Whittier fire- 
place, or The Breaking Waves Dashed Ligh 
at Plymouth. One’s historic knowledge 
supplements another’s. Some of the pleas- 
antest exercises will be those arranged on 
short notice from material at hand. With 
parties it is possible to have patriotic songs 
and other impromptu exercises, A party 
of twelve to twenty-five is perhaps the ideal 
party, but the writer has successfully con- 
ducted parties of five and of five hundred. 

Perhaps it ought to be added that the 
newer portions of our country have more 
historic places than young people living 
near them are likely toimagine. The Black 
Ilawk War, the life of Lincoln, the labors 
of Marquette, the victory of Perry and the 
battles of the Civil War have made many 
scenes historic in States less than a cen- 
tury old. Much can be done for personal 
education and much can be learned and 
added to human knowledge if young people 
in every part of the country will visit and 
explore and learn about all places of bis- 
toric interest near at hand. Many who im- 
agine themselves to live in a region deasti- 
tute of historic interest might learn that 
their lines have fallen to them in pleasant 
places and that they have a goodly heritage. 
The organization of local historical clubs, 
the preparation and preservation of papers 
containing reminiscences of pioneers, de- 
scription of scenes important but too recent 
to be of general interest, and the consequent 
cultivation of the historic spirit would be 
of great advantage. Materials are abun- 
dant; it is most frequently the historic 
instinct that needs to be quickened, The 
writer recently met a Chicago policeman 
who daily for years has passed the tablet 
commemorating the massacre of Fort Dear- 
born, but who had never read it, and who 
was in complete ignorance of the event which 
the tablet commemorates, though it should 
have been his pride to point out the tablet 
and relate the story to visitors on his beat. 
There is no preparation for extended his 
torical study more profitable than the thor. 
ough use of the material nearest at hard. 
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From many a spot over which we tread un 
heeding, the past, with its thousand voices 
of admonition, warning, suggestion, instruc- 
tion or inspiration, cries out to all who have 


ears to hear. 
_ —_ 


SHALL WE TURN RELIGION OUT OF 
SOHOOL? 


BY PROFESSOR J. IRVING MANATT, LL. D., BROWN 
UNIVERSITY. 

Possibly it might suit the situation better 
to say ‘‘keep it out’’; but possession being 
nine points of the law, we prefer to chal- 
lenge a judgment of ouster. In some quar- 
ters that judgment has been entered already. 
Hear Judge Cooley lay down the law (Con- 
stitutional Limitations, p. 504.): ‘The 
compulsory support, by taxation or other- 
wise, of religious instruction is one of the 
things not lawful under any of the Ameri- 
can constitutions.” 

That certainly rules us out of court— 
until the learned jurist is caught slipping in 
the word religious, where the charters them- 
selves uniformly read sectarian. The fal- 
lacy is obvious, for religious and sectarian 
are no more convertible terms than are 
sphere and splinter. The use of Christian 
might have admitted debate. Thus, the 
state shall not support sectarian instruction ; 
Christianity, as against Islam and Buddhism, 
is sectarian: ergo, the state shall taboo 
Christian teaching. But if that reasoning 
be valid this will be just as good: The state 
ought not to support partisan instruction; 
demccracy, as against despotism and an- 
archy, is partisan: ergo, the state must not 
teach its own constitution! 

With us, in fact, Christianity is no more 
sectarian than popular government is parti- 
san. For, if we face the question in the 
light of history, religion, the Christian reli- 
gion, is not only one of our institutions; it 
is—jointly with the principle of democracy 
—the bed rock underlying all our institu- 
tions. The separation of church and state 
no more rules religion out of the national 
life than it excludes government; the free 
church in a free state is as far from being 
an cutlawry of religion as it is from being 
an establishment of anarchy. Witness the 
Christian Sabbath, the Christian oath, the 
Christian thanksgiving, the Christian minis- 
tration in Congress and army and navy and 
public institutions'generally—all exemplify- 
ing the state’s confession of Christianity. 
And finally, as conditioning and yet tran- 
scending all these official recognitions of 
religion in the national life, Christianity is 
part and parcel of the law ofthe land. Such 
it has been repeatedly declared in the opin- 
ion of jurists and the decisions of courts.* 

If such be the standing of religion in the 
state, religion clearly has a rightful place 
in public education. The state that looks 
to God in making its laws and administer- 
ing justice and gathering the harvest, which 
preaches the gospel to its soldiers and 
sailors and provides Christian ministrations 
for the felon and the unfortunate—must that 
state forget God when it takes up the work 
of shaping the young soul for its own serv- 
ice and support, to be the life of its life? 
The answer of reason is in harmony with 
the facts of our history; the right of the 





*sSo Judge Story in his International Law; 
Daviel Webster in the Girard Wall Case ; the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in Updegraph versus the 
Commonwealth; the Supreme Court of New York 
through the mouth of Chancellor Kent; the same 
- ourt (1861) in Lindenmiitler versus the People, etc 
For a full discussion of this point see Dr. Schaff’s 
« hureh and Scate in the Uniteu States. 
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state to build religion into the very founda- 
tions of its culture, even as it is already 
wrought into the texture of its law, is be- 
yond question. 

But the state not only has the right, it 
owes the duty, logically, to leaven its edu- 
cation with religion. Christianity being 
part of the law of the land, or rather the 
essence and spirit of that law, and every 
citizen being presumed to know and obliged 
to obey the law, the state, if it educate at 
all, is bound so to educate as to promote 
the knowledge it presumes and to fashion 
the character to the obedience it exacts. 
Negatively, it must avoid irreligious or 
anti-Christian teaching as suicidal. To 
teach the doctrine of secession or anarchy 
at West Point or Annapolis, schools created 
and maintained for the training of officers 
to defend the Union and the Constitution, 
would be clear political treason. To teach 
irreligion under a constitution which de- 
clares (as so many of them do declare in 
language borrowed from the Ordinance of 
1787) that religion is the first essential to 
good government and the happiness of 
mankind; to teach against Christianity, 
where Christianity is the law of the land, is, 
to say the least, moral treason, The state 
that permits the one or the other under- 
mines its own foundations, 

But, positively, West Point must not only 
not teach secession and anarchy, it must 
teach and inculcate loyalty to the Union 
and obedience tolaw. It must never again 
train up a generation of men so lacking in 
true constitutional indoctrination as to go 
with their States against the Constitution 
and the Union they were sworn to support 
and defend. So this prime nursery of cit- 
izenship, the public school, must graduate 
good citizens. The basis and standard and 
motive of good citizenship being, on the 
state’s own theory, Christian morality, this 
in some way the school must teach and 
inculcate. In the celebrated Cincinnati case 
the Board of Education admit ‘ that reli- 
gious instruction is necessary and indispen- 
sable to fit children to be good citizens of 
the State of Ohio and of the United States, 
but deny that such instruction can or ought 
to be imparted in the schools established 
by the State.”” This admission and denial 
taken together cut the ground from under 
the public school itself. The public school 
holds its ground as the state’s instrument 
for shaping good citizens, and here it is 
coolly denied the use of the necessary and 
indispensable means, The correct reason- 
ing is: ‘‘ Religious instruction is necessary 
and indispensable to fit children to be good 
citizens, therefore such instruction can (of 
right) and ought to be imparted in the 
schools established by the State.’’ The 
State must use the necessary means for its 
own ends, 

Two facts must be faced: first, the pro- 
gressive secularization of the schools has 
been attended pari passu by a relaxation of 
private and puolic morality in our native 
stock; and, second, the sccial revolution, 
whose hot breath has already reached our 
shores, whose bluody fovtprints even we 
have seen oa our soil, is a propaganda of 
atheism as well as of anarchy. No God, no 
law are correlated, if not convertible, terms. 
Against these twin perils—decliving moral- 
ity at home, which is as a wasting con- 
sumption in the blood, and this black death 
of athe’stic anarcby which threatens from 
abroad—society is summoned to defend her- 
self with every weapon she can wield. Sup- 
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pose the state to say now, standing between 
these two murderous assailants: ‘‘ Religion 
and morality are essential to good govern- 
ment—yea (as she feels the grip of anarchy 
tightening on her throat), essential even to 
government at all, that is, to my life; but 
it’s none of my business. My humble friend, 
the church must look after that.”” History 
could write but one epitaph—Died as the 
fool dieth. 

The state is debtor to the church for 
much of her order and stability; this is 
incidental to the higher mission of the 
church as God’s agent in the redemption 
of the race. In winning men to God she 
wins them to all good, including good citi- 
zenship, but her end is the kingdom of 
heaven rather than the earthly common- 
wealth. She does what she can and no 
state can endure without her; at the same 
time no state can relegate absolutely to her 
the things on which the state’s life depends 
without so far forth putting her in the 
state’s place. The free church is the bul- 
wark of the free state, but it is only the 
state church that can do the state’s busi- 
ness. The free church can reach only a 
part and can work directly on that part but 
an hour or two of one day in seven; the 
state by its schools can reach all with a 
steady, continuous, molding power. The 
church may teach some children an hour 
today and another hour next Sunday; the 
state can teach all children twenty-five 
hours in the meantime. Manifestly it is 
twenty five to one that the character of the 
children will bear the impress the state’s 
teaching is calculated to make, to say noth- 
ing of the great multitude who know no 
teacher but the state. Unless that teach- 
ing make steadily and effectively for obedi- 
ence to law, we shall not only fail to stem 
the incoming tide of anarchy—we shall be 
rearing a generation of law breakers in our 
own midst; unless it make positively for 
righteousness, the decline of public moral- 
ity will not be arrested. 

Religion among us bears a definite mean- 
ing determined by our national history. It 
is the essential faith for whose free exercise 
this country was colonized, under whose 
influence its institutions took shape, and 
which nothing short of a new vandal irrup- 
tion can raze out of the national character 
and life. It is Christianity, pure, peacea- 
ble, bexignant, with its open Bible and its 
law of love, revealing a righteous God as 
the ground of moral obligation and Jesus 
Christ as, at least, the ideal of character. 
Or this bed rock may not all unite in build- 
ing? May not religion thus defined enter 
without offense to any into all our public 
education? Certainly all Christians, Catho 
lic and Protestant, may be asked to get 
down to this bed rock of common faith and 
to build a strong and saving culture upon it. 

For our children’s sake and our coun- 
try’s sake let us build on the bed rock; any 
other foundation must yield to the worm of 
inward corruption or to be the blast of the 
red fury which would sweep God and law 
together from the universe. Let us write 
on every schoolroom door the lesson that 
the state must teach on peril of its life: 
Righteousvess exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people. And in every 
teacher’s chair let there be installed not 
this or that religious creed, but the reverent 
spirit which infinitely values the human 
soul and shows forth and commands ‘the 
endeavor so to live that Christ might ap- 
prove the life.” 
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The Influence of President Seelye’s Methods of College Government. 


By Prof. Henry Allyn Frink, Ph. D., Amherst College. 


The death of Julius H. Seelye, ex-presi- 
dent of Amherst College, has taken from us 
a man whose work and influence mark an 
epoch in the history of the higher education 
in this country. As an educator he was a 
force that silently but no less effectively 
brought about radical changes in the views 
and methods of college government and 
college life. How widespread was the influ- 
ence which he exerted, it is not easy to es- 
timate. He himself never sought to trace 
it. Singularly opposed to inviting public 
attention to anything which he did, he was 
satisfied to put quietly in practice his well 
thought out plans, and then let them work 
as quietly their beneficent results. 

To all criticisms on any of the innovations 
which he introduced, unless the criticism 
carried with it the intimation of something 
better, he was calmly indifferent. To all 
unacknowledged applications of the prin- 
ciples of his methods, under different forms 
of names, by other institutions, he was in 
regard to any personal consideration alike 
indifferent. In the changes elsewhere 
toward what he believed to be the right 
ideals of college discipline, instruction and 
influence he found great pleasure, but 
where the credit for the suggestion of these 
changes should go he seemed to think of 
little importance. Yet had he been greedy 
of such acknowledgments he could have 
easily made good his claim. To show that 
he was the originator of what at one time 
were supposed to be absurd, if not danger- 
ous innovations, he had only to turn to old 
files of religious papers, secular journals, 
magazines or any form of publication, which 
when he began to favor self-government by 
the students of Amherst College, expressed 
the prevailing opinion of his methods. Yet 
the spirit of his methods is felt consciously 
or unconsciously today in no small number 
of our higher institutions of learning. In 
not a few of these institutions, there has 
been an acknowledged change in methods 
of government resembling closely the sys- 
tem which President Seelye adopted at 
Amherst. In others, while old forms of 
college administration are nominally re- 
tained, their influence has been essentially 
modified by a new spirit. By representa- 
tion on this or that committee, by co-opera- 
tion in helping to the adoption of needed 
reforms, by the direction in part of certain 
religious, social or athletic interests, the 
students have been given a voice which 
means something of recognized influence, if 
not of authority, in the government of the 
college. 

With transformations going on in the 
home life, it would have been impossible to 
continue in our colleges the old system of 
paternal government in its full vigor and 
force. In fact, it had in many colleges, for 
several years before President Seelye de- 
clared against it, lost largely its real power. 
The distinction of Amherst is, therefore, not 
that it was the first college to be governed 
by its students. The distinction is that it 
was the first college to make the students 
responsible for their government. 

With rare exceptions, in a critical strug- 
gle between the faculty and the students of 
almost any college, in the years between 
the early reventies and the early eighties, 
the victcry was essentially with the stu- 


dents. The faculty would be, perhaps, 
seemingly ignorant of the true nature of 
the result, but no intelligent and impartial 
observer would have any doubt who, in 
reality, had been compelled to yield. At 
the best, whenever the students became de- 
termined in the contest, the struggle did 
not end with any other feeling on their part 
than that they had vindicated their cause, 
if even technically it had been won by the 
faculty. Authority so maintained could 
not be expected to carry with it an influ- 
ence wholesome and healthful. It irritated 
and exasperated. It bred suspicion and 
distrust. It created antagonisms bitter and 
lasting. And when the result was less seri- 
ous, its influence was not to invite, if it did 
not preclude, those friendly, personal rela- 
tions between instructor and student which 
may do so much to guide and shape kindly 
and wisely the one and to keep warm and 
bright the purpose and enthusiasm of the 
other. 

By structure and habit of mind President 
Seelye could not see things other than they 
were. He recognized that much of the tra- 
ditional machinery of college government, 
appropriate and useful as it might have 
been in other days, could no longer serve 
the higher ends of college life. Difficulties 
however great, if coming in the course of 
what he thought was right action, did not 
move him. If the friction, and often open 
contention, between faculty and students of 
so many colleges, had seemed to him to be- 
long to the maintenance of a right princi- 
ple, he would have been the last man to 
favor a change of government simply to es- 
cape himself such friction and contention. 
But he looked on the old authoritative 
methods as a hindrance to the great work 
which he believed the college should do for 
the student. 

One of his favorite sayings was, ‘‘ Life 
comes only from life.’ And so he wished 
the relations of teacher and student to be 
personal, vital, He would therefore not 
have anything in the general administration 
of the college which would unnecessarily 
prevent this immediate, personal influence. 
He would throw upon the student the re- 
sponsibility of so directing his own habits 
of work and conduct of life, and of so in- 
fluencing his fellow-students to what was 
right and honorable, as to develop early in 
him that strong manliness which comes 
only from seeing plainly his duty as some- 
thing real, immediate, in the ordinary de- 
mands of each day of his college life. 

Nor was this with the idea that he as 
president, or that any other member of the 
faculty, was to sit apart, with arms folded, 
indifferent as to what should be the result. 
It was rather that he and all his associates 
might come nearer to the side of the young 
man, and give more easily and kindly, and 
hence more effectually, the word of counsel 
and the hand of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, And how faithfully, wisely and ten- 
derly he did this noble service to scores and 
hundreds of young men they will have oc- 
casion to remember as they stand in places 
where the battle of life is hottest and fierc- 
est and know that the purpose and strength 
which keep them from going down before 
the odds against them came in no small 
measure from the personal influence cf this 


great man, who seemed for the time to have, 
as thinker, writer, preacher, teacher, no 
work so important as for him, as a friend, 
to help the young student to do manfully 
his immediate duty. And that not only he, 
but also his associates, might do this work 
in the most natural way, and give to the 
influence brought to bear on the student 
the full power of the teacher’s personality, 
he wished no intervention of arbitrary rules 
and traditional authority, and no delay for 
formal faculty action, to check and perhaps 
thwart the best effect of such personal 
relations. 

He knew well that to guide and control 
young men by always taking them at their 
best was to be no lightening of his burdens 
or of the burdens of other members of the 
faculty. Whatever it might mean for others, 
it certainly meant for him to know each 
student more thoroughly than often the 
young man was known by his own father. 
It meant for him the largest faith in young 
manhood when brought under the inspira- 
tion of the bighest motives. It meant un- 
tiring patience in dealing with thoughtless, 
immature students, as if they were men 
ready to meet their full responsibility. It 
meant also a generous consideration for 
youthful mistakes and follies that might be 
often misunderstood and sometimes mis- 
represented. But the great use of colleges 
is, as he thought, to make men. And so 
any method that would more surely eon- 
tribute to this fine product could not, in 
the nature of things, be too costly. 

Neither did he think that substitution of 
personal influence for personal authority 
was to bear simply on character. A king 
among teachers, he kept always in mind 
in every plan the intellectual life of the 
student. This, he believed, would also be 
most readily quickened and directed when 
the instruction had behind it a personal 
force. The more intimately the teacher 
could enter into the life of the student the 
more powerfully would his mind be moved, 
enlarged and enriched by the teachen’s in- 
struction. And so, again, he would have 
no formal relation as a college officer com- 
ing between the teacher and the student to 
lessen the friendly influence so necessary, if 
instruction were to be enforced by the full, 
personal power of the teacher. 

It did not seem to be a matter of supreme 
importance to him what should be the par- 
ticular form of self government in student 
life. It was the principle, the spirit. When 
this was cared for, what was essential was, 
evidently in his mind, made secure, It is 
not improbable that had he continued longer 
in office he would have proposed changes in 
the system which he originated that would 
have freed it from some of its practical 
objections. But the spirit which it some- 
what imperfectly embodied was never mcre 
vigorous and commanding in the college 
where it had its first free, full expression 
than itis today. Nor is it too much to say 
that this spirit is now largely felt in the 
general atmosphere of college life in most 
of our representative institutions of the 
higher education. 

‘eccictalaadheaaacaclass 

I have always found the less we speak of 
our intentions the more chance there is of 
our realizing them.— Ruskin. 
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A Morning With Dr. D. K. 


The man whose portrait—a very excellent 
one—appears on the cover page is one of 
the marked men of the age. Had he not 
given away a dollar he would still have 
impressed himself deeply on his generation. 
He has made himself felt among the busi- 
ness men of the Interior, and in the hand- 
ling of money for wealthy men in the East, 
and in making fortunes for them, he has im- 
pressed himself upon the East aiso. His 
success as a financier is due to his rare 
business ability, to mental powers of the 
highest order, to unfailing good judgment, 
to strict honesty and to perfect fairness and 
honor in all his dealings with men. He has 
known how to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties, to make investments which could not 
fail to succeed. Tall, well built, somewhat 
massive, a broad, high forehead, a coal 
black eye that searches you through and 
through while you are conversing with him, 
black hair only slightly tinged with gray, 
he is sure to attract attention in whatever 
circle he enters. He bears his seventy-five 
years lightly. For his good health and his 
native endowments he says he is indebted 
to his mother, whom he resembles. She 
was a descendant of Israel Putnam, not a 
few of whose characteristics Dr. Pearsons 
reveals. 

His Early Life. 

The Doctor was born in Bradford, Vt., in 
1820. He was taught inthe common schools 
of his native town and prepared for Dart- 
mouth College in the Bradford Academy. 
He limited his studies in the college proper 
to a single year because of his poverty. ‘I 
was too poor to goon,’’ he says. ‘I boarded 
myself on potatoes and corn meal and really 
hurt myself. I then began the study of 
medicine at Hanover, but graduated from 
the Medical School in Woodstock, Vt. One 
day in my last year one of the professors, 
Dr. Alonzo Clark, a noted physician in New 
York city, asked me if I was not going to 
graduate. | told him no, I was too poor. 
I must go out and earn some money and 
graduate next year. ‘That is not neces- 
sary,’ he replied, ‘I will loan you money 
and you can graduate this year and save a 
year.’ So he loaned me a hundred dollars, 
and I graduated and the first year earned 
$1,800. Wasn’t that agoodinvestment? It 
was an object lesson for me. I learned it 
and thought perhaps I could sometime help 
young men situated as I had been. 

‘“*T began my practice in Vermont, but 
after a year and a half moved to Chicopee, 
Mass., where I remained twelve years. 
Here | became acquainted with Mary Lyon 
and interested in her school, I knew her 
like a book. I knew the women associated 
with her. I knew ‘Pa’ Hawks, as they 
called him, who was her agent. I remem- 
ber just how he looked, with his old white 
horse and wagon, in which would be found 
a chair or a bed quilt or whatever else one 
could spare for the school. ‘Pa’ Hawks 
begged all over the country. My wife was 
a Chapin, the daughter of Deacon Chapin. 
Here ‘Pa’ Hawks had one of his homes, 
so that I used to hear him talk a great deal 
aud became deeply interested in his work. 
The first time | saw Amherst College was 
in 1842, when I went to the college to get 
President Hitchcock to come and deliver 
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three lectures on geology in our place. 
That was the beginning of the lecture sys- 
tem in New England. I paid Dr. Hitch- 
cock thirty dollars for his lectures.”’ 

He Goes West. 

‘* How did you happen to come West?” 

“‘T had a good practice. I liked it. But 
I was settled right among my wife’s rela- 
tives. She said, ‘You are made for some 
thing better than this, You must get out 
of this.’ SoI got out. A man came along 
who wanted to buy my practice. [sold as 
quick as that,” said the doctor, snapping 
his thumb. ‘I came West. My wife was 
with me. We traveled by rail as far as 
Elgin, IJ., where the railroad stopped. 
There we took the stage, or rather mud 
wagon, for Janesville, At Beloit a strong, 
coarse looking man joined us, who found 
fault with almost everything. He was a 
rich man, a land speculator, a bad man, I 
saw a brick building on the bluff and asked 
him what that building was. ‘O,’ said he, 
‘some Eastern cranks came out here and 
have started a college.’ Then he pitched 
into colleges and academies with all his 
might. We argued the whole fourteen 
miles to Janesville, he running the colleges 
down and I defending them. I wasn’t 
afraid of him. When we separated I gave 
him arubber. I went up to him and shook 
my fist in his face and said, ‘I am coming 
out West and am going to become a very 
rich man, and am going to give money to 
Beloit College and these other Western col- 
leges that you are running down.’ That was 
the rashest promise [ever made. But I have 
keptit. The first money I gave toa college 
I gave to Beloit. I tried to make money 
for a purpose. I had an aim from which I 
haven’t deviated one iota. I sought to get 
money to use just as I am using it now. I 
have just done what I promised to do that 
wet, chilly morning in May, 1851. I have 
done as I planned then. These little things 
seem trivia), but after all they have great 
influence. I remembered the promise I 
made that man. [ have often thought of 
that experience. It was a little peculiar. 
My words were boldly spoken.”’ 

Dr. Pearsons gives another account of an 
experience in Colorado, which illustrates 
the purpose by which he has been governed 
in his business career. Le says: ‘‘I was at 
Manitou Springs. It was in 1867 or 1868. 
It was before the fire. There were no ho- 
tels. We had to stayin shanties or tents. 
There were two men with me from Chicago, 
Judge Jamieson, also a Vermonter, was 
one of them. While there I received a let- 
ter reporting the closing of a bargain by 
which I obtained a large tract of pine lands 
from which I would make a great deal of 
money. I spoke of this to my associates. 
They said, ‘What do you want of so much 
money? There is nobody but yourself and 
wife. Why should you try to get so rich?’ 
Then I told them that I was going to give 
some of that money to a theological semi- 
nary in Chicago and some of it to colleges. 
I noticed that one of them put down what 
I had said in a little book. Some years 
after, when I had made my first gifts to the 
seminary and to Beloit, this man met me 
and asked me if I remembered what I had 
said to him at Manitou. I told him I did. 
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He said, ‘I wrote it down because we didn’t 
believe a word you said, but now I see you 
meant it all.’ So I did. I have lived fora 
purpose from which I haven’t swerved at all 
from the very first. 

Always a Giver. 

‘*People think this mania of mine for 
giving is something new. Itisn’t. I have 
always been giving. I have given a library 
to my native town, and libraries here and 
there to the towns in which I was interested 
over the country. I have helped churches, 
no matter of what denomination. For many 
years I was chairman of the trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago. I 
helped them get out of debt. I began to 
give thirty years ago and have given ever 
since, though not as largely as within the 
last eight or ten years, 

‘To illustrate. Nearly twenty-five years 
ago-some women who had a school came 
for help. They had just enlarged their 
buildings so as to accommodate thirty more 
girls. They wanted to know if I would aid 
some of the young women to an education. 
I told them I would give them a thousand 
dollars a year to aid eight young women, 
but they must select the persons and not 
let them write letters to me. I did not care 
to know them except by report. That has 
been going on ever since. 

‘*There’s one little item of which I am 
proud. I have a loan fund of $150,000. It 
is kept sacred to be loaned out at three per 
cent. to young men and women who are 
poor and promising. It is now in the 
hands of trustees of colleges. Its value 
depends on the shrewdness of these trus- 
tees. Some old farmer might tell his boy 
to borrow a hundred dollars, and then take 
the money himself and use it rather than 
borrow it where he has to pay seven or 
eight per cent. I have never lost a dollar 
on apy of my loans. The young people 
seem to have looked upon them as debts 
of honor. Only yesterday a young man 
was in here to whom I loaned $275 to help 
him through college. He has paid it all 
back. I have just helped him get a place. 
A few years ago a map in this city wanted 
to borrow enough to carry his brother 
through Ann Arbor. He gave me his note. 
Soon after he went all to pieces. When I 
went to Europe I put away his note among 
some papers which I considered good for 
nothing. One day there came into my office 
aman with some money for me. He said 
he owed me so much, naming the sum, 
principal and interest. My clerk could not 
find the papers, but the man left the money. 
When I came home I sent him his note. 
That shows how people pay up. But then 
one has to be careful. Some years ago I 
loaned money to two young ladies to help 
them through college. Their mother came 
for the money and signed the note with 
them. They had been rich, but had lost 
everything. The father was dead. The 
notes were all paid. One of the girls mar- 
ried ard some time after her marriage wrote 
me for a loan for her husband. I replied 
that 1 was not loaning to husbands, but to 
young women to help them get an edn- 
cation. 

‘* Then, again, I sometimes get taken down 
for what I do. After helping the young 
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women I have spoken of I was in a carriage 
with three ladies, two of whom I knew a 
little, going toa funeral. The two whom I 
knew kept telling me how much good I 
had done in helping young women to an 
education, They gave me taffy, I knew 
it was taffy. They piled it on six inches 
thick. I felt asif I weighed aton. One of 
the women said nothing. She had jet black 
eyes. She was a minister’s wife. When 
we got out of the carriage she came up to 
me and said: ‘You are doing the worst 
thing possible, You are lifting these young 
women out of their position in life, You 
are doing them a very great injury.’ That 
took me down. I began to shrink and 
shrink till I didn’t weigh more than fifty 
pounds. I went home and told my wife. 
She said: ‘Mary Lyon has been lifting up 
just such young women and she hasn’t hurt 
them any; I guess we will keep right on 
lifting them up.’ I got this idea of loaning 
from my Own experience. Often when I 
am on the platform at Commencement, 
when the brightest boys come on, the presi- 
dent nudges me and says, ‘ That’s one of 
your boys,’ meaning one whom my money 
lias aided, ‘That has happened four times 
at least.’’ 

A Million and a Half in Gifts. 

‘*‘ How much money in all have you given 
away?” 

‘A little over a million and a half dol- 
Jars. My largest gifts have been to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, $230,000, and 
to Beloit, $250,000. Wait a minute; let me 
tell you about Beloit. My wife had never 
seen Science Hall, which | built. So I took 
her up to Beloit with me to see it. After 
I had showed her everything and had gone 
through Chapin Iall, which [ built for poor 
boys and which they have kept as their 
own, without a scratch—lI like to stay there 
myself, to go in and out with the boys, to 
eat with them—after I had shown ber every- 
thing she said to me: ‘ You have got your 
interest out of the two hundred thousand 
you have already given in the enjoyment 
you have had in it. Now I think you had 
better give them fifty thousand more.’ So 
I gave them fifty thousand more.” 

No wonder that the class of 1893 has 
adopted the doctor as an honorary member, 
or that the president proposed that his de- 
gree should be C. B., college builder, and 
Jater still P. E., professor of endowments, 
in whose absolute sanctity he believes with 
all his heart. 

A Puritan’s Philosophy of Life. 

** What is your philosophy of life, if such 
a question may be asked?”’ 

‘*My philosophy of life is to do ail the 
good I can, and to do it while I am alive. 
A Christian man should be his own execu- 
tor. {[ say this from experience. I have 
settled a great many large estates, and ex- 
perience has taught me that it is better a 
man should settle his own estate. I do not 
propose to have any executor.’’ 

‘*How did you make so much money?” 

‘‘ By the strictest economy. I never spent 
a dollar foolishly. I bave never seen a horse 
race or a ball game, or gone to the theater 
or the opera. I belong to no clubs or secret 
societies. I live simply. People call me 
tigh:, closefisted. I am. Sometimes they 
cajl me an old Puritan. Then I take off 
my hat and make three bows and say I am 
prond of that. A good many years ago a 
mao wanted my horses on Sunday. I would 
not let him have them. He said I was an 
old Puritan. My habits are simple. I re- 
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tire early. My house is elegant. My wife 
has a right to that. We have traveled all 
over the world. That is not spending money 
foolishly. That has done us a great deal 
of good. But my principles are those of a 
Puritan. Nobody around here in any of the 
churches or colleges is Puritan enough for 
me. But I have made my money honestly. 
Iam sharp, but I have never taken advan- 
tage of any man. I got started by handling 
the money of wealthy men. I had their 
confidence. I had nothing to speak of when 
I came West in 1856. In five years I was 
worth $800,000, and nobody suspected that 
I had anything. I put all the money I 
could get into pine lands, I never made a 
mistake in my judgment. My bread always 
turned up buttered. When I came West 
I found the cherries ripe and I picked them 
all. I have never lost anything of any ac- 
count. I know men. I can see through 
them. When I refuse to go into their fool- 
ish schemes they call mea Puritan. I am 
proud of it. 

‘*But I have always been economical. 
Look at the furniture in this room. I only 
own that desk and two chairs; the whole 
is not worth twenty-five dollars. My life 
has not been a trifling one. Since I was 
nineteen it has been a steady manhood. 
People say, ‘What enjoyment have you 
had?’ I answer, 1 have four times the joy 
others have in keeping steadily at my busi- 
ness, in order that I may carry out my one 
aim in life, I can’t bear a dude. I care 
nothing for Mrs. Grundy. My wife and I 
get a great deal of comfort out of what we 
are doing. I have not done much for for- 
eign missions. My wife is in foreign mis- 
sions. But we are having a great deal of 
comfort out of the ten thousand she gave 
to Anatolia College. I don’t call myself a 
benevolent man. | am not. There is not 
a particle of benevolence in my nature, I 
have just been looking round for a place to 
make an investment. Where can I find a 
better one than in the brains of poor young 
men and women? Honestly, [ don’t think 
lam benevolent. But we get a great deal 
of comfort out of what we are doing—to 
think that I have been permitted to live in 
this world, and accumulate such a great 
fortune, and put it where it will do good 
all the ages.’’ 

His Theory of Christian Stewardship. 

‘“* What do you think Christian rich men 
should do with their wealth?” 

‘* Give it away in their own lifetime, Put 
it into colleges and academies in the West. 
It is astonishing how few rich men give 
away anything. Some of them have an in- 
come of fifty thousand a year. They spend 
it on themselves. Some can’t spend their 
income and are troubled over its invest- 
ment. A man came to see me the other day 
at Hinsdale. I have bought some lots in 
the cemetery where my wife, her sister, who 
lives with us, and myself are to be buried. 
I showed them to my guest. I told him | 
was going to have a monument, and a nice 
one. ‘A monument,’ said he. ‘ What do you 
want of amonument? Your monument is 
all around in the colleges of the country. 
What do you want of amonument?’ There 
he was admitting that I didn’t need a monu- 
ment, but rich as he is—be is richer than I 
am—he wouldn't give me five hundred dol- 
lars for a college if 1 should ask him. I 
believe a man ought to give away his 
money while he lives—to live for God and 
humanity.” 

Dr. Pearsons does not wish to have people 
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deluge him with appeals for help. He has 
made his money honestly. He feels that 
it is his right and duty to give it as it 
seems to him best. He doesn’t care to have 
others dictate as to the methods he shall 
follow. The more urgent the appeals the 
less likely are the responses to be favorable. 
Till the present conditions on which money 
has been offered to colleges are met, it is not 
probable that the Doctor will give away any- 
thing more. He is studying meanwhile the 
needs of many objects. His method has 
been one thing at a time. When our col- 
leges and academies are on their feet some 
other object will be taken up. Dr. Pearsons 
believes in foreign missions, in home mis- 
sions, in city missions, but at present he is 
engaged in pushing forward the cause of 
Christian education. Heart and soul is he 
interested in Whitman College, not only 
because of the importance of the institution 
to the region in which it is established, but 
because of the character and the work of 
the Christian hero for whom it is named. 
More than words can express does he desire 
that every church of our name in the United 
States make a contribution, no matter how 
small, to the endowment of Whitman Col- 
lege. 

It should be added that Dr. Pearsons con- 
sented to give the facts above narrated in 
the hope that others who have means may 
be persuaded to use them for objects as 
worthy as that to which he is devoting such 
a large portion of his fortune. It is not 
agreeable to him to have his name and his 
deeds before the public. 





LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT. 
XX, ATHENS, 

No place offers greater attractions for tke 
student of literature than Athens. Her 
treasures are not unveiled to hasty glances, 
but disclose themselves to those who wait 
on her moods. Athens is itself a school of 
the highest order, of art, philosophy, history 
and literature, and it is not strange that one 
always finds there teachers from American 
schools and colleges spending a year or 
longer before her ancieut shrines, 

Athens has a great advantage in present- 
ing its treasures in small compass and with 
appropriate surroundings. Its life as a 
modern city includes only sixty years. The 
Turk, whose path is everywhere the trail of 
a destroyer, evacuated the town in 1833, 
leaving it a miserable village of 300 houses. 
Two years later it became the actual! capital 
of Greece and the seat of government. The 
new city, planned by a German architect, 
has a population of about 120,000, having 
doubled its numbers within the Jast sixteen 
years. Its broad, clean streets, wide pave- 
ments, fine buildings and gardens open to 
the public eye, its museums and university 
and libraries, its statues to patriots and 
other evidences of public spirit are a pleas- 
ing contrast to the cities of the East under 
Turkish rule. Yet it is linked to the Orient 
and to the past by its bazars, by the re 
mains of the old city and the ruins of un- 
surpassed interest enfolded by the new. 

The evidences of educational development 
in the brief life of the new city are so patent 
and extensive that they commani the ad- 
miration of even the most hurried tourist. 
A walk along the Boulevard de l Université 
leads past handsome private houses and 
buildings of schools whose architectural 
beauty suggests that this generation inber- 
its the peculiar glory of ancient Greece 
The Academy of Science, planned oa the 
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model of the Berlin Academy, occupies a 
stately Ionic structure of Pentelic marble, 
profusely adorned, without and within, 
with sculpture and painting. Just beyond 
is the university, with its 1,500 students 
and sixty professors, organized on the Ger- 
man system, embracing departments of the- 
ology, medicine, law and philosophy. In 
connection with it are also a museum of 
natural history, a library of 100,000 vol- 
umes, an observatory, chemical and anatom- 
ical institutes and a pharmaceutic school. 
Its buildings are of marble, and the new 
library, the legacy of a wealthy Greek, will 
be, when completed, one of the finest build- 
ings in the city. Near by, on the same 
boulevard, is a high school for girls, richly 
endowed by another wealthy Greek. On 
the next street beyond is the German Ar- 
chological Institute. The Polytechnic In- 
stitute is also a series of splendid Doric and 
Ionic buildings which contain two fine 
museums. Next to these structures is the 
National Archeological Museum, contain- 
ing the famous Mycenian antiquities col- 
lected by Dr. Schliemann, with many varied 
and rare treasures in its seventeen rooms. 
Nearly all these institutions have been 
founded and are carried on by the gifts of 
Athenian citizens. One does not wonder 
that there are British and American arche- 
ological schools here, but finds it remarka- 
ble that they do not contain more students. 
These schools are pleasantly situated on the 
slopes of Lycabettos, overlooking the city. 

But from the flourishing intellectual life 
and architectural attractions of this new 
city of marble and stucco, white under the 
summer sun, we turn with greatest interest 
to the ruined temples and theaters, to the 
Pnyx and the Areopagus, to Hymettos and 
Salamis and the Sacred Way to Eleusis— 
scenes and localities forever associated with 
our college days and with the choicest of 
classic literature. Let us take an afternoon 
walk among some of those most easily 
accessible, pausing here and there for su- 
perficial glances. We begin on the south- 
east side of the city, near the: dry bed 
of the Ilissos, and sit down first under 
the shadows of the sixteen huge Corin- 
thian marble columns which remain of 
the Olympieion. There were once a hun- 
dred of these columns, about fifty-six feet 
high and sixteen feet in circumference. 
Peisistratos began to build a temple here 
more than 2,400 years ago. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the crazy king of Syria, whom 
perhaps the prophet Daniel describes, un- 
dertook 350 years later to erect a colossal 
structure here. Livy has described it in 
sonorous Latin words. Then successive 
Roman kings took the work in and, and at 
last the Emperor Hadrian, in the second 
Christian century, completed and conse- 
crated it to Zeus. But while he raised a 
great statue of gold and ivory to the god, 
he filled the spacious precincts with a forest 
of statues of himself, and was worshiped 
in after years perhaps even more devotedly 
than Zeus. These columns are a favorite 
resort of Athenians on summer evenings, 
when two rather dilapidated restaurants 
set out their tables and furnish refresh- 
ments, 


We have only to walk a short distance 
and cross a bridge over the Llissos to come 
into the Stadium, where 300 years before 
Christ the Panathenian games used to be 
carried on. It is an oblong course 670 feet 
long and a little more than 100 feet wide, 
surrounded by a high mound of earth, 
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which used to afford seats of marble for 
50,000 spectators. From meditations which 
crowd on our thoughts we turn away west- 
ward and soon find ourselves on the south 
slope of the Acropolis in the Theater of 
Dionysos. The god to whom it was dedi- 
cated is perhaps better known by the name 
of Bacchus. The stage, the orchestra and 
the auditorium remain, though not probably 
as they appeared when the drama was hon- 
ored by the early Greeks, In this semi- 
circle, cut in the solid rock of the hill, 
were seats for 30,000, and some of the chairs 
of Pentelic marble remain, bearing the 
names of the dignitaries for whom they 
were reserved. Besides the images of Bac- 
chus and Silenus, of nymphs and satyrs, 
were statues of tragic and comic poets, and 
we read on the bases of some of these the 
familiar names of Aschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripedes and Aristophanes, whose master- 
pieces we have translated into schoolboy 
English more than 2,000 years after they 
delighted the vast audiences that sat in this 
theater. 

We can only glance at the Odeion, an- 
other theater at the base of the hill, built 
by a wealthy Roman in the second century 
in memory of his wife, for we are eager to 
climb the plateau which is the center of 
Athens, in the midst of which, even in its 
ruins, is the supreme picture of ancient art. 
It would be as foolish as it is unnecessary 
for me to attempt to describe the Parthe- 
non. The more I studied it the more con- 
cious was I that I had hardly begun to dis- 
cover the secrets of its beauty, which grows 
on the beholder as the harmony of an ex- 
quisite piece of music grows on the ear, 
which finds ever increasing delight in its 
repetition. Its history, as a heathen tem- 
ple, a Christian church, a Mohammedan 
mosque and the arsenal of a fortress, is 
most pathetic, and its ruins are a silent 
protest against the warfare of savages and 
the savagery of war. But gunpowder and 
earthquake and Turkish and Venetian and 
English vandalism—all have failed to ban- 
ish the spirit of beauty which dwells in it. 
I regretfully say English, because the re- 
moval by Lord Elgin of the marble frieze 
and pediments and metopes to the British 
Museum robbed them of their meaning and 
despoiled the temple to which they be- 
longed. I thank Byron for uttering poetic 
curses on the deed. 

Nowhere is the splendor of simplicity 
more perfectly displayed than here, and 
nowhere else is the labor of the student 
more rewarded in discovering the difficulty 
and the success of combining simplicity and 
grandeur. These delicate curves, wrought 
with mathematical accuracy in columns 
and horizontal lines which seem perfectly 
straight, which produce effects whose grace 
and harmony can hardly be described, are 
the perfection of artistic skill. 

But we feel how weak is the attempt to 
convey to others the impressions even of 
the casual visitor. We turn to the Erech- 
theum on the northern side of the Acropo- 
lis, with its six Maidens of the Porch sup- 
porting with graceful ease the roof of the 
temple, and contrast the Ionic of this struc- 
ture with the Doric of the Parthenon. But 
we do not attempt description. We walk 
out of the Propylea and face about with 
the feeling that the gateway is as grand as 
the great temple itself. By this time it is 
nearly sunset, and we step aside to the re- 
constructed dainty little temple of Athene 
Nike, and sit down to watch the changing 
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colors in the bays of Phaleron and Eleusis 
and the straits of Salamis which unite them, 
Far to the west rises the rock of Old Cor- 
inth, behind which the mountains wait to 
embrace the approaching sun. Beneath us 
is the Theseum, a temple to a god now un- 
known, the most perfectly preserved ruin 
in Greece, whose yellow stone appears to be 
such a combination of sunshine and marble 
that the sunshine seems to be changing into 
marble. That view at that hour can never 
be more perfectly described than Byron has 
done in The Corsair, from which I quote 
these lines on the setting sun: 


Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing ena 
And tenderest tints along their summits driven 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep 
Behind his Delphian cliff, he sinks asleep. 


As the light was fading we went down to 
the Pnyx, where the political assemblies 
used to be held, and on the Bema there 
we imagined we heard Demosthenes again 
delivering his orations, and Aristides, The- 
mistocles and Solon pleading with their 
fellow-citizens. to maintain the glory of 
Greece. But a few steps from there, ona 
lower level, a sublimer address than any 
of these was once made. We went to the 
rock of the Areopagus and recited the sum- 
mary of Paul’s speech. Standing there 
under the shadow of those splendid temples, 
we could almost see the great apostle as he 
pointed to the Acropelis and said, ‘‘ Ye men 
of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye 
are religious beyond others.’’ Where else 
could a place be found more suited to stir 
the patriotism and religion of a people than 
here, in sight of temples and battlefields 
and monuments of national achievement 
and renown? 

I turn away reluctantly from a treasure 
house of beauty which we have hardly be- 
gun to explore. I long to tell of the day 
we went to Marathon and traced again the 
paths by which the soldiers of Miltiades 
swept down on the Persian army ten times 
their number and drove them into the sea. 
The dinner on the porch of the fisherman’s 
cottage, the refreshing bath in the azure 
bay, the quaint costumes of the peasants 
and the road with its glimpses of glistening 
water and wooded hills, which reminded 
us of the roads in the highlands of the Hud- 
son, are incidents of an excursion of: sur- 
passing interest. Another journey, along 
the Sacred Way, through the Daphni pass 
and across the Thriasian Plain to the tem- 
ple of the Eleusinian Mysteries, filled a day 
with memorable experiences, and on every 
side were shrines and fanes and mountains 
and vales rich in legend and history and 
poetry, inviting usto explore them. Where 
in any country is a field so inviting to the 
student of literature and art and history as 


Greece? A. E. D. 
OS 

Secretary Daniels of the A. B. C. F. M. re- 
cently called attention to a phase of Sunday 
observance which needs consideration. He 
said that his inquiries about and conversa- 
tions with the students of four well-known 
colleges led him to believe that a majority of 
the students used Sunday for study. We can 
testify to finding not a few students in a theo- 
logical seminary not far from Boston usiog 
Sunday as a day for ‘‘cramming”’ for exami- 
nations. 





eres ee 

It seems very like old days to see Thomas 
Nast’s cartoons in Harper’s Weekly again, 
and it is gratifying to find him preaching 
such effective sermons against venality and 
intemperance. 
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The Home 
OHRISTIANA. 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


She is wayworn, she is weary, 
She hath journeyed long and far, 
In the dawning, and at noonday, 
And beneath the evening star. 


She hath carried heavy burdens ; 
She hath borne another’s load ; 

She hath shared her herbs and lentils 
With those fainting on the road. 


Take her scrip, and loose her sandals ; 
Bring cool water for her feet ; 

Lave her tired limbs, and fold them 
In fair linen fresh and sweet. 


Part the soft hair on her forehead ; 
Lightly touch the drifted snow, 
That was like the golden sunshine 

In rare summers long ago. 


Whisper softly, for she sleepeth! 
Lay her pale hands on her breast. 

Do not wake her! Lift her gently, 
Lest you break this perfect rest. 


Bear her to the upper chamber, 
Let the sound of weeping cease, 
For it looketh toward the sunrise, 
And the chamber’s name is—Peace. 


Mrs. Barr points out a dangerous tendency 
of American life in her able article, which 
we hope all fathers will peruse carefully. 
The wife of one of the wealthiest men in 
America once assured Mrs. Barr that her 
husband was so busy in making money he 
left even the choice of a university for his 
sons to her. Nor had he time to consider 
the moral character of the young men who 
visited his daughters, although conscious 
that inquiries of that nature could not be 
made satisfactorily by the mother. The 
neglect is quite as grave, we are confident, 
among fathers who are only moderately weli 
off as among the rich. Indeed, they are 
often more absorbed in business and see 
less of their family than a man who has 
amassed a fortune. 





The influence upon school children of 
witnessing experiments in vivisection is be- 
ing widely discussed among educators, and 
we rejoice that the sentiment is strongly 
against this form of teaching physiological 
and biological truths. Even those who 
favor vivisection in medical colleges are 
loud in their protests against it in public 
schools. It is inevitable that the sensitive 
moral nature of the young must be blunted 
by seeing domestic animals, in particular, 
whose whole existence is associated with 
human companionship and affection, thus 
cruelly treated. A teacher of physiology in 
a Western high school objects most de- 
cidedly to the experiments in physics which 
involve placing a mouse under the receiver 
of an air pump, saying that it is injurious 
to the finer sensibilities to witness the dying 
struggles of a helpless little creature. And 
Alice Longfellow pertinently remarks, ‘‘It 
seems to be poor humanity and poor science 
to think either is served by destruction in- 
stead of by preservation.’’ May the Amer- 
ican Humane Association, which has started 
the crusade against these barbarous prac- 
tices, be successful in awakening a whole- 
some public sentiment on the subject. 





Do not let any of us complain that our 
circumstances are making us evil; let us 
manfully confess, one and all, that the evil 
lies in us, not in them.—F. D. Maurice. 
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THE IMPORTANOE OF THE FATHER'S 
INFLUENOE. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


During the present generation the tran- 
scendent importance of the mother’s influ- 
ence has been so perpetually insisted on 
that fathers have naturally come to believe 
their duty towards their offspring is a 
purely financial one. This domestic moral 
prominence of the mother is, however, a 
thing of yesterday in comparison with the 
paramount responsibility assigned to the 
father in all past ages. In that Book which 
all profess to reverence, it is Abraham and 
Isaac, not Sarah and Isaac. It is Jacob’s 
sons, not Leah’s sons. It is the father of 
Hophni and Phineas who is held responsible 
and punished for his sons’ wickedness, not 
their mother; and in that pathetic drama of 
the prodigal, it is the father who goes to 
meet the returning penitent with kisses and 
welcome. All ancient and modern litera- 
ture, every tradition of our own race until 
within the last few decades have given to 
the father the pre-eminence as the moral 
leader of the household. Fifty years ago, 
even, Chesterfield’s letters to his son and 
Dr. Gregory’s letters to his daughter were 
the books on which young men and women 
were supposed to model their manners and 
their morals. 

Nothing has been gained by this delega- 
tion of moral power entirely to the mother, 
and much has been lost; for the father’s 
influence is distinct and powerful and in 
some ways not to be substituted or trans- 
ferred. There are queer corners in a little 
boy’s life which only a father can under- 
stand; and when he is sent from a home 
where he has been delicately cared for toa 
public school, who but a father, with his 
own memories of such an experience, can 
advise and sympathize with him? Hitherto 
he has lived his own life—often largely an 
inner life—full of dreams, of first memories 
of snow and little pools in the woods, and 
queer corners in barns and gardens, but at 
school he has at once to adopt the ideas, 
laws, etiquette and games of others. He 
must do as others do, think as others think, 
and very often must abide by customs and 
traditions not made by the boys of today, 
but by the tameless, savage little creatures 
of long dead centuries. He is bullied, and 
he must learn to bear bullying; he is or- 
dered, and must take orders; in short, he 
must defer having a character of his own 
until he reaches the higher classes of his 
school. In many respects this discipline is 
excellent for the future man, but the boy 
sadly needs encouragement while bearing it 
—not the encouragement which a mother’s 
sympathy and loving indignation will be 
likely to offer, but the moral tonic of strong, 
brave words from a man, who knows all 
about the petty tyrannies of a great school. 

The choice of a school—left too often to 
the mother—ought to be the father’s special 
duty. A mother is almost certain to select 
some nice, small home school, where her 
boys can have little favors and be kept out 
of danger; where the games are not rough 
.and the big boys are not allowed to bully. 
A father, accustomed to mix with men of 
the world, sizes up such a school at once. 
He knows that a school should be the world 
in miniature, and that its classes and games 
are the arena, in which his boy must learn 
to give and take, to strive for his rights, 
and to keep them honorably when he has 
won them. Boys brought up at home, or in 
small schools, may be amiable, but they are 
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rarely manly, and in after life are apt to be- 
come small, fussy men, or else on leaving 
school to kick the traces altogether and go 
to the bad by the mere force of reaction. 
So, then, it is a father’s obvious duty to 
select the school at which his son shall be 
trained for future life and usefulness. 

Having done this he might then reflect 
that it would be well to throw some finan- 
cial responsibility upon him. The number 
of cents in a dollar is not learned by commit- 
ting to memory a table of quantities. Boys 
ought to be early accustomed to provide 
themselves with certain articles out of a 
fixed sum, for if they have everything paid 
for them they are placed at a disadvantage, 
and a boy always shows himself trust- 
worthy in proportion as he is trusted. 

However, there are more direct sources of 
influence which lie mainly in the father’s 
way. When the long summer vacation brings 
their sons near to them they can become 
teachers in things that schoolmasters do not 
meddle with. Boys are delighted to learn 
odds and ends from their father—how to 
tie up a wound, how to make a salad, how 
to use a fishing rod or a hammer and plane, 
yes, even how to manage a needle and 
thread, as every sailor does, being no Miss 
Nancy for doing so, and many other of 
those little arts which naturally come into 
prominence during a camping excursion to- 
gether. A father also can best make boys 
feel that it is quite as manly to come into a 
room well, to sing a song at sight, to play a 
few tunes, to hand a lady a chair as it is to 
catch a ball or paddle acanoe. His influ- 
ence orally also is great, and he shirks his 
manifest duty if he does not talk to his sons 
on politics and on all the interesting sub- 
jects of the time. Especially is a father’s 
influence good in the direction of a laudable 
hobby. Nothing is better worth his advice 
and sympathy, for hobbies keep boys from 
vices. ‘‘Specimens”’ of any kind are cheaper 
than races and card playing, and the time 
spent in “collecting” is generally time 
saved from frivolity or perhaps vice, Even 
ball games may be encouraged on moral 
grounds, for they teach a youth to bear 
disappointment without losing hope and 
temper and to accept triumph with moder- 
ation, 

But it is when boys leave school that a 
father’s influence is most needed. To sup- 
ply him then with money and with no em- 
ployment, to let him drift about the gay 
places of the world, eating and drinking 
and playing, without any sober interests in 
life but such as an animal might share, is an 
irreparable wrong. The knowledge of evil 
must come, but fathers, not strangers, 
should be the guides and mentors of their 
boys through those dangerous years, when 
sin wears a fair and undetected charm, 

In an economic and financial view, setting 
aside the moral and affectionate aspects of 
the relation between father and son, it is 
surely worth while doing something to get 
the best and highest returns from the thou- 
sands of dollars expended in the process of 

volving from the male babe the highly 
educated young man of the present era, 
There are, however, few fathers who would 
contemplate the subject in this light; the 
majority want their sons either to share 
their own ventures and successes or to carve 
out for themselves some nobler way. But, 
if this be so, it is high time they began to 
again assert their influence over the years 
when the character of their children is in 
formation. It is not enough for them to 
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wire messages and send checks; they must 
take some personal oversight and feel some 
personal interest. 

In the case of daughters a father has an 
influence equally potent and duties equally 
positive; but of theseit is sufficient to name 
here his obvious obligation to interest him- 
self actively in their matrimonial prospects, 
He it is who ought to introduce to them 
the young men whom he could thoroughly 
approve if love and marriage followed the 
introduction. It is a grave wrong to leave 
this important question so much to the 
mother as it is left. What can she know of 
the private life of any young man? How is 
she to find it out? And when it has come 
to thoughts of marriage it is far too late to 
begin inquiry. But this subject cannot well 
be discussed at the close of a paper; it de- 
serves far more careful consideration. 


- — 


PHASES OF THE NEW EDUOATION. 


BY GRACE H,. DODGE. 





While going over a list of graduates of a 
kindergarten training class with the regis- 
trar, she spoke of the various positions 
accepted by each. When one name was 
reached the remark was made, “ O, Miss S. 
is to be married and will not teach; she 
took the training as a preparation for mar- 
riage.” Instantly thought sprang ahead, 
and one saw Miss S. a wife and mother, 
equipped with habits of order, observation, 
self-control; filled with love of nature, 
beauty and ready to enter into the full, 
happy life of childhood, as well as skilled 
in the art of amusing, disciplining and train- 
ing the little lives intrusted to her. 

The idea of motherhood has beautifully 
been expressed in the following: 


Partnership with God is motherhood ; 

What strength, what purity, what self-control, 
What love, what wisdom should belong to her 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul! 


Is it strange that Miss S. should give two 
years preparing for this great trust? 
Homes, after all, will always be the king- 
doms to be reigned over by women, and no 
queen can have a more royal honor than 
comes to mothers. 

With the advance of the new educational 
ideas, motherhood and its responsibility are 
being more studied. Teachers and mothers 
are coming together. Froebel started the 
grand thought in the minds of his followers 
of the necessity of having mothers’ confer- 
ences and classes. Now no kindergarten is 
complete without these gatherings, and the 
kindergartner feels it her duty and privilege 
to come into close touch with the homes of 
her little ones. The idea is spreading up- 
ward, Parents’ conferences or parliaments 
are starting among those who have children 
of older age. Fathers, as well as mothers, 
should understand and know what educa- 
tion means, 

In one small city regularly during the 
winter there was held a parents’ parliament 
onagivennight. Young fathers and moth- 
ers joined in eager discussion over educa- 
tional problems and how children should 
be trained. The result was that teachers, 
professors and leaders in such matters were 
brought from great distances and lectures 
and classes from them were enjoyed. Soon 
the idea of founding a model school started. 
This became a reality. The public educa- 
tional methods were then investigated and 
reforms are starting. 

A novel innovation was inaugurated by a 
clever New York grammar school principal 
last spring. She invited the mothers of 
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certain grades to a meeting at 3.30 one after- 
noon, and prepared for them a simple pro- 
gram of music and recitations, offered sim- 
ple refreshments, but had for the keynote 
of the whole ‘‘ educational co-operation.’’ 
She said: ‘‘ Friends, we work apart; we do 
not understand each other. You only come 
to me when you want to find fault, and I 
only send for you when I want to criticise 
or scold about a girl. Now why can we not 
meet monthly and have conferences about 
what we each and all can do to help the 
girls?’’ 

Surprise and questioning were upon the 
faces. A lady accustomed to address such 
gatherings followed in a few earnest words, 
telling what training and education mean, 
and urging upon the mothers to study and 
find out about their girls, to become true 
friends with them and to enter into their 
school life more. At the close of the after- 
noon mother after mother stopped and 
thanked the principal and teachers, and 
said: ‘*We never thought of these things. 
We will gladly come again.”’ 

The educational co-operation must de- 
velop if true school reforms are to come. 
First must come agitation, then learning 
what can be done and what others are 
doing, followed by co-operation. But who 
should agitate, educate and co-operate? 
Parents, taxpayers, or parents who pay for 
the services of private schools or tutors. 
Go now into the country and see how 
readily road taxes are paid. Why? Be- 
cause the men have horses or wagons repre- 
senting money, and they must not be in- 
jured by poor roads. These same men 
keep old-time books in their schools, re- 
fuse salaries that would insure good 
teachers, and see no reason why certain 
hundreds of dollars are required for the 
sanitary improvement of schools or yards. 
Why? Because they are not as well ac- 
quainted with their children’s requirements 
as they are with the needs of horse and 
wagon, 

Go into the cities and look at the school 
financial figures. What man would be will- 
ing to double, triple or quadruple these 
sums? This should be done to secure 
proper results. In one city it would cost 
four million dollars for salaries alone to 
secure Classes of a proper size, not to speak 
of required new buildings and the needed 
purchase of land. Educate parents, tax- 
payers, and the public school reforms will 
come, 

Often one hears the expression, ‘‘ We are 
saving now, so that by and by we can edu- 
cate our children.’”’ These same children 
are from three to twelve, and while going 
to school are not receiving proper care or 
training, because parents are saving so as 
to educate. When does education begin? 
Old philosophers say one hundred years 
before the child is born. Modern teachers 
tell us from the first hour of life. The 
baby a few days old is receiving impressions 
which will tell in the future, and the first 
seven years are the most important. Give 
the best possible education then, and let 
college years take care of themselves, 

What does education consist of? Every- 
thing that goes to make up life. ‘Educate 
the whole child,’”’ ‘Send the whole boy to 
school”’—these are familiar terms with deep 
meaning. Are there not fathers today who 
are like the one Herbert Spencer speaks of 
in his wonderful book on Education, who, 
when a friend came for the day, prided 
himself on his knowledge of the details of 
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a stock farm? He could talk learnedly of 
requirements for the proper breeding of 
cattle or horseflesh, as well as the food and 
care required by the young heifers and 
colts, The same man, when questioned, 
knew nothing of his children, and prided 
himself on not knowing about their re- 
quirements or habits. Mothers, even, think 
nothing of making an effort to go to a 
spring opening of new patterns for dress or 
hat, nothing of the effort te dress the child 
for festival or entertainment; but they have 
not time or inclination for school inspec- 
tion or study of new methods and ways for 
the education or discipline of the child. 
Sad for the children who can say, as did 
one little girl when an older friend asked 
her what her mother thought most of about 
her, ‘*O, only of my clothes.”’ 

What more interesting subjects for the 
discussion of literary societies or women’s 
clubs can be found than phases of educa- 
tion, using the word in the broad meaning? 
Will principal and teachers co-operate? 
Surely, yes, when they realize that informa- 
tion is sought, that criticism is of a cheery, 
constructive fashion, rather than the usual 
dreary, destructive way. Then from among 
these educated, interested parents will be 
found the best school officials, who will 
think first and foremost of the children and 
what is best for them. The new education 
needs co-operation, true and earnest, com- 
ing from knowledge which means power. 





LIKE IRON. 


BY HERBERT D. WARD. 





IN TWO PARTS, PART I, 


The elevator is the heart of the building. 
For ten hours it pumps life to and fro un- 
ceasingly. Then the arterial circulation 
stops and the elevator is entranced until 
next morning, when bells and whistles 
arouse it to another feverish day. 

There are elevators and elevators. Some 
crawl; others fly. Some are gilded cages, 
and some bare boxes. Some scarcely carry 
two; others could accommodate half of the 
United States Senate and not be staggered 
by any superfluous weight. 

Charles Severance had run the elevator 
at 67 Bauble Street for one year. It was 
situated in a large six-story building in the 
center of the dry goods district. In the 
trade the building was familiarly referred 
to as the ‘‘Cloister.’’ The ‘Cloister’? was 
entirely given up to the wholesale manu- 
facture of cloaks, and there were five floors 
of women and girls, packed too closely to- 
gether, who earned a pallid existence by 
sewing. 

The elevator boy had long given up count- 
ing the number of loads of cloaks that were 
daily wheeled into his car and dropped to 
the wholesale department on the first floor 
to be sold to shrewd buyers, or carried to 
the basement, where they were boxed up 
and shipped all over the country. Nor 
could he count the number of designers or 
cutters or stitchers or pressers who crowded 
into his iron elevator to be carried to and 
fro morning, noon and night. In his way 
he was an observant lad (being seventeen 
and eager for promotion), and he acquired 
the habit of noticing how a bright, rosy face 
would become thoughtful and pale, or reck- 
less and paler, until it disappeared, and a 
new face took its starvation place. He no- 
ticed, too, how in the morning the girls 
greeted each other on his elevator with an 
effusive vivacity, which was in great con- 
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trast to their petulant ‘ Good nights’’ when 
they parted at six o’clock after an exhaust- 
ing day’s labor. 

Charlie was a bit of a reader in his own 
way, and a bit of a moralizer, too, and one 
morning, when he had observed a couple of 
new faces for the sixth floor and had lis- 
tened to a babel of feminine introductions, 
he interrupted the hubbub with a dry para- 
phrase: ‘‘ Girls may come and girls may go, 
but cloaks go on forever.”” He thought he 
was very witty. There was a sudden silence. 

‘“‘ Fifth!’’ cried Charlie, cheerfully, grasp- 
ing the steel cable with his leather palm, 
and slowing up the car. 

‘* How could you say that, you heartless 
thing!’’ It was Miss Molly Carter who 
shook her little fist towards the elevator 
boy. Taken off her guard suddenly, and 
overwhelmed by the misery of her position, 
she had been stung into tears by the 
thoughtless pleasantry. Molly was twenty- 
two and looked upon the elevator boy as a 
child. She considered him quite a protégé 
of hers, and was fond of him. Indeed, 
Charlie was a general favorite, although he 
was inclined to be gloomy and blue at 
times. And no wonder—there was enough 
around him to make any sensitive lad 
sober. 

‘* Why, Miss Carter!” hestammered. ‘I 
didn’t mean—you know, .I wouldn’t—that 
is—you see, Tennyson—I—Sixth!”’’ he 
ended desperately, as the elevator came 
to an automatic halt at the top floor. He 
bent forward and flung the wide metal 
door back on its groove. With little hyster- 
ical laughs the girls flounced out, and 
Molly Carter did not deign him a glance, 

Charlie was the only son of a very am- 
bitious mother. 

‘Your father would have been a rich 
man by this time, if he had not been taken 
away,’’ was her frequent refrain, and any one 
who knew Mrs. Severance felt that her 
husband’s success would have been at- 
tained had it depended on the vim of the 
wife. 

Again she used to say: “‘ To succeed you 
must live with successful men and study 
them.”’ 

** But how, mother? ”’ 

‘Tf you can’t know them personally you 
can read their lives.” So Mrs, Severance 
was putting her son through a varied 
course in biography. Charlie had fought 
battles with Grant and Lee; he had climbed 
mountains with Whymper; he had gone in 
search of the North Pole in the Erebus, and 
to Africa with Livingstone. He had made 
a fortune with Astor and Cooper; he had 
measured the pulse of nations with the 
elder Pitt; he had suffered with Lawrence 
in Lucknow; and, at the present time, he 
was alone with Gordon in the Soudan. 
It might be an open question whether all 
this reading were best for the boy. Did it 
make him discontented with his opportuni- 
ties, or did it make him an unconscious 
worshiper of heroism? 

On the whole, he was a sensible lad, one 
of the “‘ slow and sure’”’ kind, with a touch 
of imagination and reverie thrown in. 
Perhaps that is the reason why he was 
never exasperated, as the passengers were, 
by the slowness of the elevator. While the 
car was crawling up or down, he was busy 
with great deeds and in conversation with 
the great men with whom he had a book 
acquaintance. Even while he was busiest 
in the middle of the day, when the whole 
building full of women had their ups and 
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downs (he called it) at the same time, he 
was apt to perform his duty with an air of 
abstraction that often led his passengers to 
laugh at him. 

‘* What girl are you thinking of now?” 
asked Molly Carter, derisively, that same 
noon. But Charlie only turned his head 
away and blushed. It seemed to him a 
desecration to tell these girls about his new 
intimacy with General Gordon. How they 
would “guy” him! People always laugh 
at what they do not understand. 

**Hullo!”’ cried one of the girls, ‘‘ what’s 
this?’’ She picked up the book from the 
stool and opened it at the title-page. 
‘¢ Charles George Gordon,’’ she read aloud. 
**Who’s he? Why, Charlie, are you named 
after him? How many years after? Tell 
us!’? There was half interest and half sar- 
casm in her voice. She looked as if she 
teased to hide her respect. 

“*No,”’ he said, softly, ‘‘ I wish I had been. 
He was one of the greatest heroes who ever 
lived. Take care, that’s a library book.” 


**T don’t know about that elevator boy, 
Mr. Vaux.”’ 

The senior partner of the firm looked up 
from his paper inquiringly. He was not the 
taskmaster of the huge concern, and his 
employés knew it. 

‘“‘What is the matter with him?’’ 
asked, quietly. 

“Why, he’s always reading and moon- 
ing,’’ came the petulant reply. 

**Doesn’t he do his work all right?”’ 

‘*Ye-es, but ’’— 

*T’ll see for myself. No one shall be 
discharged in this building without good 
reason.”’ 

The boy jumped up at tha entrance of 
his chief and smiled pleasantly. He put 
his book quickly on the stool with a marker 
between the leaves, 

‘* What floor? Third, sir?”’ 

‘*No, top,’ said Mr. Vaux. ‘' You seem 
to be reading. Whatisit? I hope itis not 
blood and thunder.”’ 

QO, no, sir.’’ Charlie looked confused. 
‘*T have quite a little time to myself and it 
seems a pity to throw it away.” 

“Quite right,” said the senior partner, 
as he picked up the book and looked at its 
title-page. He nodded gently. ‘If you 
don’t do anything worse than this, you’ll 
get on,’’ he said, putting his hand on the 
lad’s shoulder as he stepped out. 

And now the rush had ceased and, for 
awhile, the boy was left alone. He looked 
at the life of Gordon with longing and re- 
sentment. What right had it to inspire a 
poor fellow with no chance and no outlook? 
Poor lad! His mind had becomeso charged 
with reading about great men and great 
deeds that he thought there was nothing 
heroic possible outside of national affairs 
and extraordinary situations. His daily, 
humdrum life seemed devoid of all that 
enlists the glorious or the noble. Charlie 
opened his book with a quick gesture of 
his hand over his eyes, It seemed to him 
as if no one in the broad world were as 
shut in or shut out as he. He looked at 
his iron prison and could have stamped his 
feet with disgust. Then he read with 
blurred vision from the chance page (it 
happened to be a telegram that Gordon 
sent from beleaguered Khartoum to the 
Mahdi, his mortal enemy): ‘‘I hope to see 
the newly arrived English, but if Mahomet 
Achmet says the English die, it is all the 
same tome. I am here like iron.” 


he 
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Shut thy door upon thee, and call unto 
thee Jesus, thy Beloved. 





** Know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost?’’? This body which 
we dress and cherish with such care and 
which we are prone to treat as something 
apart from our soul life. As soon as we 
have asked and received that new, eternal 
life which is to make us like the risen Lord, 
the Holy Spirit rejoices over a new medium 
of touch with other lives and is eager to 
bring in new revelations from the Word and 
from riches in glory. He has conveyed to 
the sin-crushed world his uplifting and 
radiant teachings through such as were his 
own especially anointed ones, in whom he 
dwelt and whom he could trust to receive 
and then to give. How he cherishes and 
adorns and honors such as know his radiant, 
indwelling presence and are ready on the 
instant for his use, by step, hand, word or 
unconscious influence! What a loss is ours 
when we thwart him and grieve him and at 
best can be seldom used! 8. 8.0. 





The cause of the Christian’s unrest is you 
have not yet ‘‘ received Jesus into the ship.” 
You have given your heart to him, but you 
have not wholly grasped him by faith. As- 
surance comes only from the abiding pres- 
ence in your soul of a personal, living Jesus, 
—A. E. Kittredge. 





For every need of the spiritual life this is 
the one thing needful: the Holy Spirit. All 
the fullness is in Jesus; the fullness of grace 
and truth, out of which we receive grace for 
grace....If we but yield ourselves en- 
tirely to the disposal of the Spirit, and let 
him have his way with us, he will manifest 
the life of Christ within us, He will do 
this with a divine power, maintaining the 
life of Christ in usin uninterrupted conti- 
nuity. Surely if there is one prayer that 
should draw us to the Father’s throne and 
keep us there it is this: for the Holy Spirit, 
whom we as children have received, to 
stream into us and ont from us in greater 
fullness.— Andrew Murray. 





Lord, who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline thine ear to me, a child of dust! 
Not what I would, O Lord, I offer thee, 
Alas! but what [ can. 
Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to heaven, for thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer: 
Four things which are not in thy treasury 
I lay before thee, Lord, with this petition— 
My nothingness, my wants, 
My sins and my contrition. 
—Southey. 





Gut Father in beaven give us the bearts 
of little children. Wben trouble comes 
may we be able to meet ft in the spirit of 
Jesus. May we know that all things 
are in the bands of the Lord. May we 
test in the Lord and wait for bim. We 
would pray for otbers as well as for 
ourselves; for masters and servants, for 
teacbers and scholars, for ricb and poor, 
for those who sit in beatben dakness, and 
for those who are enriched witb Christian 
privileges. Thou wilt not put away 
from tby blessing any who bumbly desire 
to know the sweetness and the power of 
tby love. We leave ourselves in the 
bands of God, trusting to the blessed 
Saviour alone for pardon, for daily grace, 
and for beaven when our work on earth 
ig done. Amen. 
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Teachers and Parents in Council. 


‘“*IN LOCO PARENTIS.”’ 

This phrase is often quoted to indicate the 
relation of teacher and pupil in school, But 
it should be accepted and applied with cau- 
tion. The responsibility of the parent should 
not cease when the child leaves the home for 
school, and the influence of the teacher should 
extend through the entire pupilage of the 
child to make him more loving and dutiful 
and the home sweeter. . . . 

Common sense and good morals make clear 
to us that the child during the formative 
period should have but two occupations— 
home and school work. All innocent pleas- 
ures and recreations—such as give vigor and 
sound health—should be encouraged. But 
irregular meals, unwholesome food, scanty 
sleep, evenings spent away from home for 
any purpose whatever are all harmful during 
school life. These undermine the health and 
when parents or teachers, or both, insist upon 
a careful preparation of lessons, lassitude, 
headaches and sickness are oftentimes the 
result. The child is overworked and must be 
taken from school at once if health or even 
life is to be preserved. It would be an inter- 
esting, and I believe a startling, revelation if 
family doctors could state to the public the 
real causes of child weakness, so much of 
which is attributed to overwork in school. 

Getting an education, especially in its more 
advanced stage, is as much a vocation as 
learning a trade, or a business or professional 
career. Within proper limitations it de- 
mands the exclusive attention and energy of 
the student. No person can succeed in any 
employment who allows his attention to be 
distracted or powers weakened by personal 
indulgence of any kind. No more cana child 
succeed in his efforts to get an education if 
parents allow him to do a thousand and one 
things not consistent with health of mind and 
body and devotion to his studies. 

We do not appreciate how much the home 
life has to do with the child’s progress at 
school. But is not the teacher at fault too? 
We wish that we ourselves could live up to 
our own ideals. The weakness of human 
nature makes life a hard struggle. But when 
two weak natures are brought into contact 
and sometimes in antagonism in training the 
child, permanent harm is done. Yet, we be- 
lieve that the great majority of parents and 
teachers are striving, and effectually too, to 
do the best thing for the precious lives in- 
trusted to their joint care. : M. M. 


PETTY BUT PRACTICAL. 

I want to speak of some practical points 
which may seem petty but which, I am sure, 
must come in most teachers’ experience. 

That a teacher may do the best work fora 
pupil, that the impress of personal character 
may be felt, there must first be a friendly and 
sympathetic relation between teacher and 
pupil, and parents can do much toward 
strengthening or destroying this mutual con- 
fidence. Pupils often come to school with 
certain preconceived notions of school life. 
They have read or heard stories of boarding 
school “ scrapes,’ and they feel that they 
must take a course in those as well as in math- 
ematics and Latin before they can take their 
diploma. To outwit the teachers and have 
some funny stories to tell are a necessary part 
of their education. As one girl told me, 
‘* Boarding school isn’t a bit what I expected. 
I thought it was all going into the next room 
through a hole in the wall for a midnight 
spread.’’ These ideas and stories are often 
thoughtlessly laughed at and encouraged at 
home. Nothing so destroys a delicate sense 


of honor and widens the breach between 
teacher and pupil as ridicule at certain rules 
and encouragement to evade them. 

Parents should exercise the greatest care in 
selecting a school, but having once placed a 


child there they should give the school man- 
agement their confidence. Certain things 
may seem unreasonable. It is impossible for 
those outside to see all the reasons for a given 
course and a certain amount of faith must be 
used. Do not by criticism destroy your child’s 
confidence in the teacher’s judgment. 

Unless the case is extraordinary, do not ask 
that your child be an exception to the general 
rule. It is bad for the school and worse for 
your child. It is generally unwise to ask, at 
the child’s request, for some special privilege 
which would probably be refused to him. 
Teachers are sorry to refuse a parent’s re- 
quest, but nothing is so subversive of good 
government as for a pupil to feel he has but 
to write home to secure his way. 

Parents must not expect miracles. The 
characteristics they have failed to change 
in previous years cannot always be changed 
in the few years of life away at school. We 
can only hope to plant the seed of scholarly 
habits and earnest purpose which shall here- 
after bloom into a rich and noble life. 

EXPERIENCE, 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS VERSUS NOTES. 

My experience has been confined principally 
to the children of the middle and poorer 
classes. 

As a rule, hard-working fathers and moth- 
ers make a great effort to give their children 
a chance for an education, and express much 
regret if the mental capacity of the child 
proves unequal to rapid advancement. I 
think quite as much sympathy exists between 
these parents and the teacher as among the 
more welltodo.... 

However great a dislike the pupil may have 
for daily lessons and good behavior, it is won- 
derful to note the change of manner which 
follows a personal interview between parent 
and teacher. Notes are of some avail, o 
course, but, being usually read at home to 
the accompaniment of the child’s version of 
the affair, they do not carry as much weight 
as a conversation where the teacher can fairly 
state the case. I do not remember an instance 
during several years of teaching where the 
parent upheld the child’s course or showed 
anything but the kindest feeling towards the 
teacher after the facts were fully understood: 
Children, with all their blundering efforts 
odd ideas and startling misconceptions, are 
very good critics, and, although doubtless 
some are ever ready to place the teacher in a 
false light by misstating at home the school 
occurrences, the great majority of them re- 
port quite as readily any kindness or especial 
consideration received at the teacher’s hands. 
Their confidence is easily won, their good 
will easily kept, and my personal feeling is 
that the teacher who meets much adverse crit- 
icism from either parent or pupil is not wholly 
blameless himself. A. G. M. 


A CLUB IDEA. 

We all agree that the aim of parents and 
teachers should be identical, that is, to help 
the children to become healthy, happy men 
and women, with physical, mental and moral 
natures all alive and ready to make the most 
of existence. . . . With so much in common, 
instead of pulling along different lines, each 
doing his work well perhaps, but knowing 
nothing of what the other is doing, would it 
not ‘be wise for parent and teacher to meet 
periodically and systematically? This is an 
era of clubs—of civic clubs and Browning 
clubs, of electrical and athletic associations. 
In short, people are wide awake to the fact 
that the human family has a community of 
interests. Almost any subject will find its 
devotees who are glad to meet and inter- 
change ideas. I do not know of a parent and 
teacher club in Boston, although The Outlook 
for May 10 describes organizations somewhat 
of that nature in New York and Brooklyn. 


Would not such a club have abundant excuse 
for existence and extraordinary opportunities 
for doing a noble work? 

Such a society should have wise leaders, who 
would see that its monthly or bi-monthly 
meetings were made valuable. Interesting 
topics for discussion should be furnished. 
Papers by both parents and teachers should 
be read, showing how subjects are viewed 
from different standpoints. Many a club 
could have the benefit of a physician’s experi- 
ence once in a while, and possibly the pastor 
of some church in the neighborhood would be 
numbered among the members, and would 
make helpful suggestions concerning the 
moral welfare of school children. 

Of the practical value of such meetings in 
promoting mutual understanding and kindly 
feeling I need hardly speak. Many teachers 
never learn that their efforts through a school 
year have been appreciated. Parents with 
the kindest feelings are fearful of interrupting 
school work, or are not sure that their pres- 
ence in the schoolroom will be welcomed, and 
80, perhaps, never see the teacher who has 
charge of a son or daughter during the greater 
part of the day. It is no wonder that misun- 
derstanding and prejudice should sometimes 
arise. With these regular meetings, in which 
all have equal interest, at least a knowledge 
of the sympathy and co-operation of parent 
and teacher will be gained, and some—I think 
much—benefit to the children will result. 

A Roxpury TEACHER. 


HOW THE HOME MAY HELP. 

If all fathers and mothers could be as- 
sembled to meet the teachers of their children 
to talk over the means by which young people 
may be more effectively trained, they would 
hear something like this: 

Send your children to us quite ready, pbysi- 
cally, morally and mentally, for what we are 
trying to do for them. See that they eat 
wholesome and sufficient breakfasts every 
morning, that their luncheons are nourishing 
and quite adequate for their needs, that they 
are properly protected from the weather. See, 
too, that sufficient leisure is provided for study 
at home, and that no distractions divert them 
from the end for which you send them to us, 

We are trying to train our pupils to gain 
power in all directions—to be firm and self- 
controlled, strong of will, prompt and efficient 
in action, as well as honorable and upright in 
all their dealings. You can help us to do this 
more than you realize by personally directing 
their home study. Find out how much time 
each task demands, and do not permit them 
to spend more time than that upon it. Our 
best efforts to teach habits of punctuality and 
concentration, with all the virtues that follow 
in their train, are often frustrated by contrary 
habits contracted by carelessness at home. 
Let us feel, and let your children feel, that we 
have your intelligent co-operation and sympa- 
thy in our work. 

Do not criticise us unjustly because of the 
chance remarks of some of our pupils concern- 
ing our doings, and, above all, do not allow 
your children ever to detect in you any signs 
of antagonism to us, if you expect us to be of 
real help to them. Your aims and ours are 
one. Let us work together, then, toward 
their fulfillment. New JERSEY. 





cee Ercan 

To be at work, to do things for the world, 
to turn the currents of things about us at our 
will, to make our existence a positive element, 
even though it be no bigger than a grain of 
sand in this great system where we live—that 
is a new joy of which the idle man knows no 
more than the mole knows of sunshine, or the 
serpent of the eagle’s triumphant flight into 
the upper air. The man who knows, indeed, 
what it is to act, to work, cries out: ‘* This 
alone is to live.’’—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE SPHINX. 


She doesn’t live in Egypt— 
Not in these later years — 
She sits in a cane-seat rocker, 

And this is what she hears: 


“Mamma, where’s my pencil? ”’ 
‘‘ Mamma, where’s my hat?” 
“Mamma, what does this mean?” 
‘* Mamma, what is that?” 


“Who was General Taylor?” 
‘‘Where’s this horrid town?” 
“ Have I got to do it?” 
“ Say, is ‘rest’ a noun?”’ 


* Can I have a cornet? 
Don’t I wish I had! ” 

“Ma, if I get rich some day 
Wouldn’t you be glad?” 


“This book says the dewdrops 
Climb the morning sky; 

O, what makes them do so? 
Tell the reason why.” 


Hear the gentle answers, 
Making matters plain; 

Should she speak in riddles 
They will ask again. 


“ Something ails this slipper— 
Doesn’t it look queer? 

Must I do it over? 
Fix it, mother, dear.”’ 


‘We must write an essay 
On a piece of chalk; 

Mother, what would you say?” 
‘Ma, why don’t you talk?” 


Children, come to auntie! 
Let mamma alone! 
I sometimes think the patient sphinx 
Will really turn to stone. 
—Anna S. Reed, in St. Nicholas. 
cacti cnallii SE 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 

LESSON FOR AUG. 25. CROSSING THE JORDAN. 
JOSH. 3: 5-17. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUR, NW, Y. 


We remember that the children of Israel 
showed by their doubting God, when the spies 
came back to report, that they were not fit to 
enter the promised land. So for their own 
good God had to punish them in order to pre- 
pare them for the new home. This punish- 
ment was that they had to wait forty years in 
the wilderness. Near the end of the forty 
years Moses, the wise and patient leader, died. 
(Deut. 32, 33 and 34 may be told interestingly 
to the children.) Now that Moses was dead, 
who had told God’s laws’ to the people, they 
needed a new law teller and leader. Who 
should this be? 

When the spies were to be chosen how was 
it done? (Read Num. 13, also 14: 1-11 and 
v. 30.) What was the beginning of these 
“tribes”? and how many were there? (The 
‘* pillars of the patriarchs,” part of the Bible 
Time Ladder, may well be used here to illus- 
trate the fact that the great nation of the chi)- 
dren of Israel, divided into twelve tribes or 
companies, came from the twelve sons or chil- 
dren of Jacob, named “ Israel’’ by God.) 

Whom would you have chosen from among 
the twelve heads of the twelve tribes to lead 
the people, now that Moses was gone, from 
what you know of the way these twelve acted 
when they came back to report about Canaan ? 
(Talk about Caleb and Joshua, especially the 
latter, bringing out his good qualities for a 
leader.) 

There were fierce people in the land of Ca- 
naan, which the children of Israel were to 
take, so their leader must not only be wise 
and good like Moses, but he must be a brave 
soldier. (Read Ex. 17: 8-14, showing how 
Joshua was leader in this great battle with 
the Amalekites, in which the children of 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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Israel conquered or “ beat them,’’ as children 
say.) Joshua was chosen to take the place of 
Moses. His name meant “ Salvation, or Help 
from Jehovah, God.” What a grand, beauti- 
ful name, and how glad we are that he was so 
true and brave and strong and yet so trustful in 
God that his name just suited him! He came 
from Joseph, his tribe being named Ephraim- 
ites, from Ephraim, Joseph’s son. Joshua did 
not trust in his own strength, although he 
was a brave and bold soldier. This is true 
greatness. (Make a point here for boys on 
what is true bravery—“ controlling the spirit 
more than taking a city,” etc.) 

The first thing Joshua said to the people, 
now that they were ready to enter the prom- 
ised land, was, ‘‘Sanctify yourselves.”” That 
meant “‘ Be clean ”’ in body and heart, be sorry 
for sin, ask to be forgiven by God and pray to 
him for his help. (The events of today’s les- 
son may now easily be told in an interesting 
way.) 

Occupation for hands. 

Make squares or oblongs of brown paper or 
cardboard to represent twelve stones (see ex- 
planation below). Or, better still, fold into 
box form, Write on the sides and pile them up 
to represent the monument or sign which was 
set up at Joshua’s command. Read Josh. 4: 
1-10, making vivid by description the carrying 
and setting up of the twelve stones. These 
stones were to be a sign for all who saw 
them to make them remember the help God 
had given to the children of Israel. God 
helped the people in every need, but he wanted 
them to be willing to help themselves. There 
is always God's part and our part—God’s sure 
promises of help and on our side prayer and 
work. So in order that we may be fit to re- 
ceive the good of God’s promises there are 
things we must do; another way of saying 
this is that there are conditions for us to ful- 
fill so that we may claim God’s promises. So 
we will make twelve stones as signs of the 
ways in which God helped the children of 
Israel and in which he will help'us all. (Read 
Josh. 1: 1-9, bringing out the following from 
the promises and conditions given in the differ- 
ent verses.) 

Siz Stones of Conditions. 

1. Speak the law of God. 
(v. 8.) 

2. Think about the law of God a great deal 
(v. 8). 

3. Thus learn God’s law so as to do it al- 
ways (v. 8.) 

4. Turn not to the right nor to the left. 
Have no other law or interest before God’s 
law (v. 7). ; 

5. Be strong (v. 9). Brave like Joshua, 
with ten other spies against him and also the 
people. 

6. Be of good courage (v. 9). 
and happy for our own good and others. 
rules. 


Talk about it 


Be hopeful 
God 
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Stones of. God’s Promises. 

1. I will not fail thee (v. 5). 

2. I will not forsake thee (v. 5). 

3. No man shall be able to stand before 
thee (v. 5). 

4. I will be with thee whithersoever thou 
goest (v. 9). 

5. Thou shalt make thy way prosperous 
(v. 8). 

6. Thou shalt have good success (v. 8). 


ee 


The idea of immortality belongs with certain 
others that, in spite of all hostile criticism, 
keep their place in the consciousness of man 
kind. This group of ideas overshadows the 
mental life of the world.—George A. Gordon. 
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‘¢20 loaves more to the barrel.’’ 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour— 
get another grocer; or send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn, 
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The Conversation Corner. 


A YACHT 
is a good sign 
é of summer rec- 
. _, reation, and 

introduces the 

| promised va- 

cation letters. 

We begin with 

a boy’s note 

RR: belonging to 

| Endeavor 

ye Week.” D. F. 

left it out, just 

when I wanted 
it in! 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: There were two reasons 
why I was not at the Elm Tree celebration. 
ist, I did not know there was one, and, 2dly, 
I went that afternoon to the Charlestown 
Prison, the Navy Yard and Buuker Hill Mon- 
ument. Rapa C, 

That very evening I met another Ralph 
and his brother Carl on the cars, just home 
from the Navy Yard and Bunker Hill. They 
knew that the monument was 221 feet high 
and the steps seven inches high, but had 
forgotten how many steps there were, and 
we could not be sure of it by arithmetic. 
Have any other boys counted them? 

Maine is represented by this: 

Dear Mr. Martin: This sheet of paper was 
given me by a birch treein Bridgton to answer 
your letter on. If you were in the tree that 
this bark was on you could see Long Lake on 
one side and Crotched Lake on the other and 
the White Mountains, fourteen miles away. 
I live at Swampscott. Mr. Morris lives only 
a little way from us. I am eight and a half 
years old. GEorRGE E. 

New Hampshire sends two letters, evi- 
dently from two particular friends: 

New Cast ez, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: A bark [different kind of 
bark from the Maine boy’s stationery!—Mr. 
M.] came into the harbor this morning. Lots 
of schooners come into the harbor every day. 
Edith and I take the names of most all the 
boats that come into the harbor. There are 
only three lighthouses near here. There —~ 
five forts here and Wabach Tower. We g 
in bathing most every day but Sunday. We 

all went to the Isles of Shoals for a picnic on 
the Viking. Edward and I go fishing quite 
often, The other day we went to see an aqua- 
rium They had two seals and a turtle and a 
lot of fishes. Harry T. 


New Cast te, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It is raining very hard, 
and so we are not out of doors. Harry goes 
for milk and {i for water. One of the largest 
barges in the world is anchored near here. 
Mr. T. tied bis row boat to the anchor chain 
and we caught a great many fish. Every 
morning and afternoon Harry and I go to our 
teacher for an hour and do arithmetic and 
geography. We went to the Isles of Shoals 
on the steamer Viking and had our dinner on 
the rocks. In one of the forts here there are 
some large cannon. Harry, Fannie and I 
play these cannon are steam engines and go 
100 miles a minute. I hope you are having as 
good a time as I am. Epwarp H. 


Edward’s kind wish emboldens me to re- 
port for Rhode Island, although I cannot 
boast of traveling on a ‘‘cannon-ball ex- 
press.’’ Getting out of an ordinary train at 
Providence the first boy I saw was a Cor- 
nerer, who kindly showed me something of 
that beautiful city. My destination was a 
hospitable summer home on one of the nu- 
merous rivers or inlets connected with Nar- 
ragansett Bay. (You will see the exact spot 
on the map, if you look in the right place.) 
A few minutes after my arrival my friend 
and I were pulling a dory, meeting out on 
the river a Corner girl coming home from a 
long pull. How happy they who have a 
summer home on such a shore, where chil- 
dren can row and sail and bathe and swim 
—and get brown and healthy! The next 


morning found us sailing down the bay on 
the New York yacht Marjorie, designed by 
Burgess, and photographed ‘ exclusively ”’ 
for this Corner. I cannot give a nautical 
description of this fine little craft, only that 
she is cutter-built and carries a mains’], jib, 
stays’l, tops’] and jib-tops’l. Sometimes a 
balloon jib, a spinnaker and a sprits’] are 
used. Of course we had a lovely—not to say a 
lively—time. (‘‘We’’ means three men and 
a boy—what would an excursion be without 
at least one boy aboard?) We had a head 
wind, but beat finely against it for several 
hours—ready-about, hard-lee ! 

Then it blew a stiff breeze, the Marjorie 
piunging her bowsprit into the waves and 
taking in water at her lee scuppers. At 
last we shipped a big sea, the water poured 
into the cabin, the gasoline stove in the 
forecastle capsized, akerosene lamp emptied 
its contents on a feather pillow—and we 
decided to bear up and run back ‘to shelter 
under Prudence Island until the wind 
moderated or the tide turned. Besides, 
we had not been able to cook our dinner— 
the boy thought of that! 

Running in shore above Sand Point light, 
we let go anchor, only to find it too deep 
for anchorage. Before the anchor was up 
we had drifted dangerously near the shore, 
but dropped anchor again in a fathom and 
a half of water. Fearing, however, that 
the wind might haul, we carried our extra 
anchor to windward and warped up to 
that, gaining thus sea-room enough to get 
under weigh, after reefing our mains’l. 
Running two or three miles further we 
made a safe harbor in Potter’s Cove. Our 
captain (a young minister) was a good cook 
too, and such a dinner—such soup—such 
nice, sweet cocoa—such appetites! 

Remembering a Corner correspondent on 
this Prudence Island a few years ago, we 
went ashore to inquire at the only house in 
sight to learn where on the large island she 
might live, and learned to my surprise that 
this very house was her home, although the 
family had recently removed to Massachu- 
setts. It was a weird place, double rows of 
ancient trees stretching back from the shore 
and along the ridge—planted long ago by 
some wealthy owner. 

A fair wind the next morning gave usa 
fine run down the bay to Newport. Mr. 
Hammett, the veteran bookseller, told us 
how to ‘do’’ this historic and beautiful 
city—the history first and then the beauty. 
In the ancient Trinity Church we sat in 
General Washington’s pew, stood in Bishop 
Berkley’s pulpit and climbed the steep 
stairs to see Queen Anne’s bell (1709): 


“When I do ring God’s prayses sing. 
. When I do toule pray heart and soule.” 


Then we visited the ‘‘Old Stone Mill” 
and the statues of Commodore Perry—Japan, 
not Lake Erie—and Dr. Channing. The 
beach, where scores of children were play- 
ing in the surf and with their little tin pails 
in the sand, and the long “‘ cliff walk,’’ with 
its elegant mansions and grander ocean 
view supplied the beauty. 

I know D. F. will not let me describe our 
delightful return trip. On the peaceful 
Sabbath we attended the ‘‘ White Church” 
two or three miles away, with its choir of 
twelve boys—may they all be the Master’s 
disciples! Some of them and others in the 
congregation I found to be loyal members 


of the Corner. Mw m BZD 
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| Soap 


is made in a twin bar (as shown 
above) for the sake of convenience ; 
it is made of pure materials for the 
sake of quality; it is made by our 
peculiar processes for the sake of 
effectiveness (doing its work easily); 
it is made at the largest soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 
it is used everywhere for the sake of 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class hotel, elevator, electric bells, steam, sun parlor 
and promenade on the roof, suites of rooms with 
baths, massage, electricity, all baths and health ap- 
pliances. New Turkish, Russian and Natural Sulphur 
Water Baths. Lawn Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all 
the year. Send for illustrated circular. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 

face toward abel York.” 
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The merits of me Palmer Woven Patent Hammocks have 
never been equalled. Their superiority of material, construc- 
tion, and design has made them the Standard since first 
introduced. While there is a continual effort by imitators 
and infringers to produce something similar, it has all been 
without suecess, and the ‘Palmer Patent Hammocks” still 
stand pre- eminently superior to any of the imitations. They 


are produced in larger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
than the combined production of all others. 
Before purchasing, insist upon sewing fe "the es, Potent 
e 

















Hammocks.” Remember, t name vr” is 
synonym for all that is best in aka 1 your denler 
loes not have them in stock, he ean get them for you, but 
enre that he does. I. E. Palmer. Middletown, Conn. 
WHITMAN’ S 
ee cones INSTANTANEOUS 
should us@—\" CHOCOLATE. 
SILVER 


ELEC EI ICON 
Shines 
Silverware 
Surprisingly 


WITHOUT 


Scratching 


Sample sert if you say so. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stemps. It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York; 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR Ava. 25. Josh. 3: 5-17. 
OROSSING THE JORDAN. 
BY REV. A. 2. DUNNING, D.D. 


This lesson is the account of the real begin- 
ning of the Jewish nation. By crossing the 
Jordan the people entered into possession of 
a land as their home. They built for them- 
selves houses, established political relations, 
began a new life to influence other nations 
and fulfill their destiny. 

Their experiences reflect ours. Like them 
each individual life has recorded its lost op- 
portunities, its wilderness journeys, its great 
crises. Hebrew history was written to show 
how God is ready to guide our lives. We are 
coming constantly to new stages in our jour- 
ney—each crossing over into the next period 
opens to us new privileges, if we are ready to 
take them. Beginning a new year in school, 
entering new business, joining the church, 
marriage, moving into a new community—all 
these are turning points. When childhood 
passes into youth, when youthful enthusiasm 
changes into the steady work of manhood, 
when the busy life of maturity passes into the 
quiet of old age, we go through crises full of 
peril and full of opportunity. How shall we 
meet them? 

1. Sanctify yourselves. The: swollen river 
was @ barrier which the Israelites could not 
cross, but they could make ready to follow 
the leading of God. He opened the way for 
them when they were prepared by again 
solemnly setting themselves apart to the 
service of God. 

To each one on the brink of a new expe- 
rience—in school, in business, in marriage, in 
society—the message comes, “ Ye have not 
passed this way, heretofore. ... Sanctify 
yourselves.’”’ To do this is to put away every 
known sin, to devote time to solitary self- 
examination, study of the Bible, prayer and 
planning, with a view to appreciate the new 
opportunities and to become master of the 
years that are to followthem. The solitude 
of the wilderness preceded Christ’s public 
ministry, a night of prayer his choice of the 
twelve apostles, the transfiguration his cruci- 
fixion, for which that was a preparation. His 
life is rich in such examples, which wise men 
will follow. 

2, Recognize God as guiding and leading. 
The Israelites saw in the ark of the covenant 
borne before them by the priests the symbol 
which contained the law. Obedience to that 
law was the condition of his promise to lead 
them into Canaan. They had expressed re- 
pentance for their disobedience by special 
rites; they had pledged themselves anew to 
obey him. They were prepared to see him 
open a way before them. 

There are critical moments in all our lives 
which influence the whole after life. They 
may come at any time. Are we ready for 
them now? There may be some impassable 
barrier between us and the chief object of our 
ambition. One is longing for an education to 
fit him to preach the gospel ; another for work, 
that he may make a place in the community 
to influence men for good; another fora home, 
that he may live in a Christian family. The 
way may be barred by an unbridged river. 
But those who have made themselves ready 


for God’s opportunities have calm minds and | 


clear vision to discover and take advantage of 
them. He is today the same covenant-keep- 
ing God in whose presence the rushing waters 
of the Jordan parted to make a safe path for 
his chosen ones. 

3. Follow God’s guidance in faith and ex- 
pectation. The Israelites followed his guid- 
ance through their leaders appointed by him. 
They did not rush before the ark into the 
river. They left the prescribed distance be- 
tween it and themselves. But when the way 
opened they moved promptly and ventured 
into the land that had been promised to them. 

The true child of God does not rashly try to 
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seize on God’s gift before the time, but he 
does not deiay to take it when it is offered. 
Once the Israelites had done both these things, 
and the graves of an entire generation in the 
wilderness bore witness to their folly. Their 
mistakes have been reproduced in many lives. 
But firm obedience to his will and fearless 
confidence in his goodness will make the way 
both plain and safe. 

The lessons of Christian experience should 
be carefully treasured. When the guidance 
of God has once been satisfactorily tested, it 
opens the way to follow him further. The 
passage of the Jordan confirmed the confi- 
dence of the people in Joshua as their leader 
in future conflicts. It gave them courage for 
the conquest of Jericho, of Ai and of the whole 
country. Each step of life’s journey, under 
God’s guidance, gives larger expectation for 
the future and nobler character. 

4. Think on the meaning of God’s guidance. 
The day that the Israelites followed God 
across the Jordan they began their work of 
blessing all the world. Though they did not 
know the grandeur of their destiny, they so 
far realized that they were especially in the 
care of God as to make them a peculiar peo- 
ple. They began to make ready for the com- 
ing of the Messiah. 

God takes into partnership with himself in 
his great redemptive plan those who sanctify 
themselves when they enter new opportuni- 
ties. ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself.” To 
the same end for which we are called to live 
‘Christ died and hved again, that he might 
be Lord of both the dead and the living.” 
Our lives consecrated to God, following his 
guidance, help to make the Christ Lord of 
humanity. 

Spiritual triumphs do not bring ease, but 
new responsibilities. The Israelites were led 
across the Jordan, not that they might find 
rest, but that they might conquer a new land 
for God. We cannot enter on new work with- 
out increased strength for it. God’s children 
must have large manhood. This is the true 
object of ambition, and it is inspiring, when 
we are possessed by it, to face crises in life. 
It is no sin to be rich, to hold office, to wield 
power over men. We ought to seek to gather 
wealth, to have larger influence, to win posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. Every one 
ought to make the most of himself. 

But before each advance one must sanctify 
himself, and then ought to look to God to do 
wonders for him, while he seizes on every op- 
portunity placed before him. First of all, the 
young life that sets out on its pilgrimage must 
consecrate itself to God, and choose him for- 
ever as its guide. To move forward without 
that is to rush into the river while the ark has 
not yet moved and to insure destruction. 

No young man or woman need fear ambi- 
tion. Only ambition for self destroys. Am- 
bition to serve God, to gain knowledge and 
place and power and honor for his sake, 
makes men like him. Character will be 
guided and steadied by those who, before 
each new step in life, sanctify themselves, 
recognize God as their leader, follow him in 
faith and expectation, and are inspired by the 
measureless results which they are to gain in 
partnership with him. 

iiss eee can ctiadcassomes 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Aug. 18-24. Can Culture or Philan- 
thropy Do the Work of the Gospel? 1 Cor. 
3: 10-19; 13. 
Peculiar temptations attending them. Do they 
meet the soul’s most vital needs? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





ps ii 8. 0. EB. 
PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Aug. 25-31. Conquering Difficulties 
with Christ’s Help. 2 Cor. 11: 24-28; 12: 7-10. 
It brings Paul very close to us to read over 
the catalogue of his experiences of suffer- 
ing. And he seems to have had not only a 
much harder time than most modern believers 
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but also to have attained to a wonderfully 
high degree of equanimity. He cannot have 
enjoyed being flogged, stoned, shipwrecked, 
cold, hungry, a-thirst, and even deceived by 
those whom he had trusted any more than 
other men enjoy such things. His ‘‘ thorn in 
the flesh,” whether partial blindness or some 
other affliction, must have been in itself as 
bitter to him as to anybody else. 

How then could he mean his exultant 
words, ‘I take pleasure in weaknesses, in in- 
juries, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses, for Christ’s sake?’’ Yet he did mean 
them, and the reason is hinted in his next 
words, “for when I am weak, then am I 
strong.” He had learned that he never 
would be left to fight or suffer unaided from 
onhigh. He had found that “ man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity,’’ and that the sorest 
trials reveal most richly and preciously the 
sweet presence and the omnipotent power of 
God’s spirit within the heart. 

Now the lesson of all this is plain. Paul 
was just such a man as any one of us. We 
may have, we do have, exactly the same vic- 
torious help in overcoming our difficulties. 
whether material or moral, which he had. 
Some men and women since his time probably 
have suffered as great physical and mental 
hardships for Christ’s sake as his. Many a 
martyr, known or even unrecorded, has 
paralleled Paul’s experience in intensity if 
not in all details. And, although times have 
changed and people are not often abused for 
their faith as terribly as of old, it may be that 
such hardships were as easy to bear and over- 
come as those which sometimes must be faced 
by us. 

No one finds the way of life an easy road. 
No one can escape trials severe enough to 
test the character thoroughly. No one can 
escape hours of darkness and perhaps despair. 
But the same Christ imparts the same help in 
response to the same faith and the same 
prayers. We too when weak in ourselves 
find that in Jesus we are strong. 

Parallel verses: Rom. 15: 1-9; 1 Cor, 15: 54- 
58; 2 Cor. 5:.17-21; Col. 1: 24-29; 1 Pet. 2: 
21-25. ‘ 

piece WE Toe 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Pinancial Distress. It is with sober faces and 
heavy hearts that the friends of the American 
Board note, the condition of its treasury as 
the financial year is nearing its close. In 
spite of the retrenchments on the field and 
the awakened interest on the part of the home 
churches, manifested by a large increase in 
donations, during the past two months espe- 
cially, the heavy debt still remains. Just 
how large it will be cannot be stated until the 
end of the financial year. While there has 
been during the past eleven months an in- 
crease of over $30,000 in regular donations, 
this is nearly offset by the loss in legacies 
amounting to more than $28,000. We give 
below the last statement of receipts before the 
annual report, and we trust the constituents 
of the Board will give it earnest and prayer- 
ful attention: 








July, 1894. July, 1895. 
Regular donations, $24,479.19 $40,448.95 
Donations for special objects, 4,658.62 7,082.10 
Donations for the debt, 406.67 6,215.37 
Legacies, 22,311.76 5,163.63 
851,856.24 $58,910.13 
11 mos. 11 mos. 
last year. this year. 
Regular donations, $346,093.91 $376,598.95 
Donations for ae objects, 50,951.21 42,387.33 
Donations for the debt, 36,361.11 40,269.07 
Legacies, 160,456.45 13] 849.03 
$593,862.7 $591,104.38 


The A.M. A., also, is in sore financial trouble, 
its debt having increased to $98,000, and the 
immediate need is for funds to sustain the 
current expenses of the work. 

From Woman’s Standpoint. The Home Mission- 
ary for August is pre-eminently a woman’s 
number, as all its contributions are from 
the pens of women, most of them being pa- 
pers read at the home missionary meeting in 
Saratoga. One catch sa measure of enthusi- 











ss 
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asm for home missions from the women out 
on the field giving their lives to work among 
the Slovaks in Pennsylvania, among the min- 
ers in Montana and on the Dakota prairies, 
as well as from the loyal and patriotic work- 
ers in the home churches, who are striving to 
awaken interest among the indifferent and 
ignorant and inculcate self-denial and gener- 
ous giving. Particularly readable and racy 
isasketch by Miss M. D. Moffatt, giving her 
first impressions of Oklahoma, and indeed 
none of the articles should be overlooked by 
those who were not privileged to attend the 
Saratoga meetings. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Prince Kung, the Great Manchu. We have 
heard much of late about the leading Japanese 
noblemen and statesmen, but Li Hung Chang 
has stood out in the public mind as the one 
prominent man in the Chinese Government 
Aninteresting !etter, however, concerning the 
greatest of the Chinese nobility, Prince Kung, 
recently appeared in Zhe Springjield Republi 
can, coming from Rev. Gilbert Reid, an Amer- 
ican Presbyterian missionary in Peking whe 
ministers to the higher classes of China 
Alongside of Li Hung Chang he places Prince 
Kung, who for the last thirty-five years has 
represented the Manchu and imperial race as 
the viceroy has represented the Chinese race. 
The prince is the son of one emperor, the 
brother of a second and the uncle of the pres- 
ent ruler, having been for more than twenty 
years at the head of the central Government 
at Peking, exercising the regency along with 
the empress dowager until 1884. When the 
war with Japan began Prince Kung was sum- 
moned from retirement, and he is now the 
head of the grand council, the board of ad- 
miralty, the bureau of defense and the foreign 
oftice. According to Mr. Reid he exercises 
greater power than any one else in the Gov- 
ernment. 

This missionary succeeded in obtaining an 
audience with the prince, an almost unprece- 
dented privilege for an unofficial foreigner, 
and Mr. Reid describes him as a man sixty- 
five years of age, “of clear intellectual in- 
sight, refined in manner, quick to conform to 
the demands of changing circumstances and 
by far the strongest exponent of the ruling 
race.”’ He treated the American with cor- 
diality and courtesy and expressed interest 
in and friendliness toward missionary activi- 
ties. This goes to support Mr. Reid’s asser- 
tion: ‘‘ While it is generally supposed that 
the main opposition to the missionaries comes 
from the Chinese mandarins and literati, I 
have personally experienced the greatest cour- 
tesy from the high Chinese officials; while as 
to the literati, I have during the summer 
months a class from among them studying 
the principles of Christianity. It is possible 
to have friends among them if we approach 
them in the right way.” 

Advance Movements of the C. M. S. A series 
of graphic pictures is presented in the new 
report of what the English Church Mission- 
ary Society is doing through its agents in 
foreign lands. The prevailing tone of hope- 
fulness does not exclude allusion to the 
darker side of the story where it is necessary. 
Bishop Newnham, for example, speaks very 
frankly about the disappointing conduct of 
the Indians at Moose Fort. But as a rule the 
regular work has grown in scope and fruit- 
fulness, and extension into the regions be- 
yond has not been wanting. The society 
watches with deep interest the journeys of 
Bishops Tugwell, Phillips and Oluwole in 
populous West African districts scarcely ever 
visited before. In Mohammedan lands one 
of the latest advances is to Kerak, the old 
Kir of Moab, while in Persia the gospel has 
been carried to towns hitherto unreached. 
The intrepid sailor-missionary, Edmund Peck, 
with a young companion, has opened work at 
Cumberland Sound in the Polar regions, 
where the Eskimos have put up for them a 
little “‘ tabernacle’ twenty feet long made of 
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whalebone and sealskins. This is the re- 
motest of all the society’s posts, letters being 
expected there only once in two years. The 
total number of native Christian adherents is 
now 210,624, and there were more than 12,- 
000 baptisms last year. Instruction to 84,725 
scholars was afforded by 2,016 schools. The 
society’s income for last year amounted to 
£272,000, being some £20,000 more than that of 
any former year. 

Christian Associations in Missionary Lands. For- 
eign Mail, published by the international 
committee of Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations, is an interesting little magazine which 
records the growth and success of Y. M.C. A. 
work in foreign lands. In response to the 
appeals of over 250 missionaries, six young 
men have been sent out by the committee to 
Japan, India and Brazil during the past six 
years for the purpose of enlisting and directing 
students and young business men in organized 
Christian activities. Japan has about sixty 
associations, seventeen of which are connected 
with colleges. One of the largest and most 
important is at Tokyo, where it occupies a fine 
new building. Its president is Mr. Tazio 
Miyoshi, chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Japan, its members number 207 and its organ, 
The Christian Young Man, has a good circula- 
tion. There are probably no such audiences 
of young men elsewhere in Japan as gather 
in its hall every Sunday. In India, also, with 
its seventy-eight organizations, the association 
idea has rapidly developed, while even in 
neglected Brazil it is successfully taking root 
in spite of many difficulties. China and Ceylon 
offer fruitful fields for this work and it is 
hoped that the means will be forthcoming to 
send secretaries to these countries. Turkey 
also has its associations. The Y. M. C. A. 
at Aintab, which was started in 1888, has 
grewn until it has reached a membership of 
170, with a Junior branch of 150. A Y. W. 
C. A., started in connection with it a few 
years ago, has a membership of 200, with a 
Junior branch of 160. Through the gift of a 
friend they have rooms of their own, which 
are crowded all day, and the meetings are 
well attended. 

ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

JOHN BURNS. 

A collectivist in economics, a Democrat in 
politics, in all things a man of affairs.—John 
Burns. 





JOHN A. BROADUS, D. D. 

His scholarship was a plate-glass window, 
protecting yet revealing the Book he loved.— 
Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford. 

DWIGHT L, MOODY. 

I doubt if there has been another such an 
executive organizer since the days of John 
Wesley.— Theodore L. Cuyler. 

M. STAMBOULOFF. 


He made his Country: 
He ruled her better than she knew; 
He gave her two Princes, 
One Grateful and . 
The other Ungrateful and Selfish ; 
She refused him Protection for Life and Property, 
And now 
She grudgingly grants him a Stone. 
—London Chronicle. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 


I know of no English writer or writer of 
English who so clearly illustrates the differ- 
ence between culture brocaded on the web of 
thought and culture in the fabric and fiber it- 
self. If any one thinks that unusual words 
can better and more delicately express the 
finer shadings of thought, I ask him to read 
these sermons. If any one hold that culture 
unfits men to present truth with simplicity 
and power, I say again, read these sermons. 
If any would observe that puzzle of life— 
namely, how mach better some may be than 
their creed, how much truer the heart-note 
often is than the head-note—let him ponder 
well the man and the sermons. Despite all 
vagaries in casuistry and errors of doctrine, 
John Henry Newman knew the way of the 
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Lord, and has raised the moral energy of the 
English pulpit beyond any man of his time, 
except, possibly, Robertson of Brighton. I 
think that with, possibly, a sharper eye than 
youth gave me, I see in his later work greater 
simplicity and directness of speech, a better 
expression of devotional thought, less of the 
moral, and yet more of the trustful child of 
God.—Bishop Goodsell of Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
“? Tis beautiful!” she faintly cried, 
Then closed her weary eyes and died. 


So stands plain fact on history’s page, 
Attested to by friend and sage. 


But in our hearts the fact grows bright, 
Illumined with immortal light, 


For open eyes saw heaven’s shores, 
And life, not death, revealed its stores. 


“’ Tis beautiful!’’ It must be so, 
If such a soul, ’midst parting’s woe, 


Could with such perfect clearness see 
The secret of life’s mystery ; 


Could know that fullest life of man 
Needs heaven’s light to round God’s plan. 


O woman-soul without a peer, 
We thank thee more and more each year, 


For this sweet proof of beauty’s power 
Beyond earth’s transitory hour. 


It calms our hours of doubt and pain, 
And beautifies earth’s troubled reign, 


To feel that thou art sending still 
This same sweet message of God’s will, 


Born of fruition’s grander sight, 

Of perfect beauty, peace and light. 

—Elizabeth Porter Gould, from Stray Pebbles. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


In dealing with many phases of the inner 
heart-life, no spiritual preacher has surpassed 
Phillips Brooks since the days of Dr. Horace 
Bushnell. But I have always felt that there 
was a certain “aching void” in many of his 
grandest discourses; on many great vital 
points they were mystical, confusing, and, in 
my humble judgment, un-Scriptural. Any one 
who turns from the sermons of Chalmers, Mc- 
Cheyne, Guthrie, Maclaren, Spurgeon or 
Bishop McIlvaine to the sermons of Phillips 
Brooks will understand precisely what I 
mean. While the most brilliant discourses of 
the great Bostonian charm me, and often 
quicken me, yet their theology often arouses 
a protest from my deepest spiritual instincts. 
If he is right on many cardinal points of Bible 
teaching, then “ evangelical”? preachers are 
wrong. In fact, it is Phillips Brooks, the man, 
the noble, unselfish, heroic, powerful, large- 
hearted, humble-minded, Christ-loving man 
who has always been to me far grander than 
any discourse that he has ever delivered. The 
“living epistle’’ outweighs anything that has 
flowed from his eloquent tongue or pen. Let 
us devoutly thank God for all the good that 
he wrought by his lips and by his life.— Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler. 

I do not think there will ever be any 
close competition between the United States 
and Japan, but within twenty-five years I ex- 
pect to see our manufacturers in contro] of 
the Asiatic market. By that time we shall 
be able to furnish nearly everything that is 
required on that continent, and it will be a 
serious competition for England, Germany, 
France and other European countries. It 
will be some years longer before we will be 
able to compete with them in machinery. 
We haven’t that so well in hand, but in fab- 
rics and almost everything else we shall be 
able to begin exporting very soon. Japan has 
a great future as a manufacturing nation, but 
its natural rivals are in Europe, not in the 
United States; particularly if your country 
retains its protective policy we may not come 
in competition with you at all.—Count Okuma, 
ex-Minister of Finance, Japan. 
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Literature 


MODERN TEXT-BOOKS. 

Although this journal is not primarily an 
educational publication, our readers must 
have noticed that in the course of every 
year scores, not to say hundreds, of text- 
books or other educational publications are 
sent us for notice. We have been much 
impressed of late by two or three facts 
which seem to characterize the modern lit- 
erature of this class. One we have inti- 
mated already—the number of such books. 
It seems to us that they are far too numer- 
ous. We are at a loss in many instances 
to discover sufficient differences to warrant 
the appearance of so many books of a kind. 
For instance, a certain professor publishes 
a text-book on mathematics, It is an ex- 
cellent book, although perhaps in no re- 
spect essentially superior to others already 
in the market. It is his book and he uses 
it henceforth, as do some of his friends and 
of the general public. But its method does 
not commend itself in all details to his 
neighbor in the next institution of learning, 
and he, too, must have a text-book to set 
forth his peculiar views. And so volume 
after volume is written and published, yet 
with few or no vital distinctions. 

We cannot help feeling that much money 
is wasted in the production of such text- 
books. It ought to be understood that no- 
body shall offer a new one to the public 
unless he can justify it on the ground that 
it differs essentially and for the better in 
some particular from the best book on the 
same subject already in use. 

Another characteristic of the modern 
text-books is the substitution of new terms 
which, certainly in some instances, seem to 
be selected more because of a desire for 
novelty than because of any real occasion 
for the change. We ask a child, for ex- 
ample, how he is progressing in arithmetic, 
aud we are informed that he does not study 
‘*arithmetic’’? but ‘‘ number-work.’’ The 
latter term may be superior in itself, but the 
former has the field and probably will re- 
tain it, and the advantage of the proposed 
amendment is too slight to justify it. 

A word about the attractiveness of many 
modern text- books may beadded. Of course 
books in certain departments of study 
afford small opportunity for mechanical 
beauty, except in the clearness of type and 
the excellence of paper and binding. But, 
in other departments, for example, geog- 
raphy, we have been impressed by the 
marked superiority of the more recent 
books. A feature of most of the newer 
ones is the relief map, and it is positively 
marvelous that the superficial irregularities 
of any country or state should be indicated 
as clearly and perfectly as they now are. 
Moreover, the ordinary illustrations, those 
which acquaint the student with the scenery 
of a given country—Switzerland, for exam- 
ple, or Japan—or with the customs of its 
inhabitants, with the animals, the fruits, 
and the characteristic scenes of its life, as 
well as the more important evidences of its 
material prosperity, such as steamers, mow- 
ing machines or grain elevators, are artisti- 
cally admirable, being executed with a deli- 
cacy and a spirit in many instances which 
illustrate a high order of ability as well a 
of enterprise. 

There may be no royal road to learning at 
present any more than in the past, but cer- 
tainly the boy or girl of today is beguiled 
along the pathwuy of knowledge far more 
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successfully than in the last generation. 
What we have just said about the geographies 
is equally true of all other school books which 
permit illustrative material, and the supe- 
rior clearness, terseness and practical good 
sense of the modern text-book as compared 
with that of our grandfathers or even our 
fathers is increasingly evident. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
RHODES’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The third volume of this scholarly and 
popular history, by James F. Rhodes, covers 
the years 1860 to 1862, This period is brief, 
indeed, but it was pregnant with events of 
vital significance in our national] history. 
The reader will find the work characterized 
by the same easy, popular and at the same 
time forcible and often scholarly style which 
the first two volumes illustrated, so that it 
is equally readable. Itis admirably adapted 
for the general reader, The author reveals 
a superior appreciation of what ordinary 
people want to know about and an equally 
noteworthy power of describing events ina 
manner certain to interest. In the earlier 
portion of the work the material progress 
which our nation made during the decade 
before 1860 is summarized. Our merchant 
marine, the Atlantic cable, the increase of 
railway travel, watering-place life, public 
amusements, general manners and customs 
as well as morals, religious influences and 
American humor are discussed. Special at- 
tention is bestowed upon the tariff act of 
1846 and upon the tariff question in general. 
Mr. Rhodes appears to be an opponent of 
high protection, but to be moderate and 
fair in his views. 

The two earlier volumes of the work in- 
cluded its first eleven chapters, and the 
opening chapter of this volume is the 
twelfth, The four chapters which make up 
the balance of the volume treat of the War 
of the Rebellion. The author has drawn a 
clear, full, well: proportioned and undenia- 
bly candid picture of the state of feeling 
both at the North and at the South which 
resulted in the outbreak of the war. The 
development of the secession sentiment 
throughout the South, and especially in 
Congress, the failure of President Buchanan 
to grasp the situation and deal with it, the 
abortiveness of all attempts at compromise, 
especially the famous Crittenden compro- 
mise, the course of South Carolina, the 
effort of Virginia to save the Union, the 
famous Peace Convention, the indirect nego- 
tiations of Secretary Seward with the Con- 
federate commissioners—these and other 
preliminaries to the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities are portrayed with due order and 
with a judicious sense of their relative im- 
portance, as well as with notable distinct- 
ness and spirit, yet ever with self-control 
and good judgment. 

Of course, Mr. Rhodes writes from the 
point of view of a Northerner; neverthe- 
less, Southern readers will find nothing to 
which they will object in the tone and prob- 
ably nothing in the facts of the volume. 
There may be room for a difference of opin- 
ion upen this point or that, but Mr. Rhodes 
substantiates his statements thoroughly and 
does full credit to the integrity and the 
high purpose as well as the conspicuous 
ability of the Confederate leaders, and not 
less the Confederate population. The char- 
acters of Lee, Stonewall Jackson and Joseph 
E. Johnston have received few more sincere 
and handsome tributes than those which he 
offers. The impression given of the char- 
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acter and ability of Jefferson Davis is the 
most favorable which we have ever met, 
although appropriately critical. It should 
be added that his characterization of indi- 
viduals throughout the work is conspicu- 
ously impartial, and we cannot but feel 
that posterity will indorse his somewhat 
unfavorable portrayals of McClellan and 
Fremont, while it also will accept the sub- 
dued yet hearty and convincing admiration 
which is shown toward Lincoln, Perhaps 
the author’s impartiality is shown in regard 
to no one else more plainly than in regard to 
General Grant. Hetreats Grant in no spirit 
ofadulation, but with frank criticism, as, for 
example, in regard to the battle of Shiloh, 
yet he never fails to render that measure 
of praise which Grant so generally merited. 

We may sum up what should be said 
about the volume in asentence. It is val- 
uable from the point of view of the scholar, 
although somewhat less scholarly than cer- 
tain other histories of the same period, but it 
isin the front rank as a graphic, trustworthy 
and impressive popular narrative. It is cer- 
tain to become a favorite. There are no 
portraits, but one or two maps are fur- 
nished. [Harper & Bros. $3.50.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


Prof. George B. Stevens, D. D.’s new 
volume, Doctrine and Life [Silver, Burdett 
& Co. $1.25], is a study of some of the 
principal truths of the Christian religion in 
their relation to Christian experience. The 
purpose of the author is pre-eminently to 
bring out the relation between any given doc- 
trine and the Christian life, between reli- 
gious theory and experience. He has pre- 
ferred to use suggestion rather than minute 
analysis, and therein has been wise. The 
emphasis of the book throughout is upon 
life, and no reader can lay it aside without 
a sense of its practical and personal appli- 
cation to his own relation to truth. The 
doctrines which it considers are familiar— 
such as belief in God, the character of God, 
the Trinity, sin, the atonement, the doc- 
trine of prayer, etc.—and we do not observe 
an attempt to present any one of them in 
a strikingly new or original manner; yet 
the book is full, not merely of vitality but 
of freshness, and everywhere the reader 
finds himself in contact with a mind as 
strong as it is earnest and sincere. Such 
passages are noteworthy as that in which 
the proof of the divine existence is dis- 
cussed, in which it is claimed that the being 
of God can be proved in the sense that 
adequate grounds for it can be shown to 
exist; that while it ‘‘cannot be demon- 
strated, it can be proved that it must be 
assumed.’’ The theory of substitution ad- 
vanced by the author is another passage of 
special interest. He says: 

I believe that this is the true sense of sub- 
stitution. It is not a substitution of Christ’s 
punishment for ours; it is the remission of 
punishment altogether and the substitution 
in its place of another method of revealing 
and vindicating the holy displeasure of God 
against sin. This is the import of Paul’s 
most explicit and significant assertion on the 
subject (Rom. 4; 25, 26). 

The whole trend of the work is to clarify 
religious impressions, to discriminate be- 
tween those which are well founded and 
those which are less easily to be substanti- 
ated, to develop strong convictions upon 
fundamental points and to inculcate toler- 
ance and candor. It is a book as helpful as 
it is interesting; it appeals to the truly 
spiritually minded, 

It is rather an illustration of English 
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ecclesiastic scholarship than of American 
which is found in Philo and Holy Scrip- 
ture [Macmillan & Co. $400], by Prof. 
H. E. Ryle, D. D. Ue has made a careful 
study of the quotations which occur in 
Philo’s writings from the books cf the Old 
Testament, and has compiled them in order 
so that they may be readily consulted, fur- 
nishing also an introduction and notes, It 
is not a matter of vital importance to most 
of us, even students of such subjects, to 
know each and every utterance of Philo’s 
in which he refers to the Old Testament; 
nevertheless, there is advantage and profit 
in such a work, and the present one has 
been compiled with scholarly care, and is 
offered with modesty as well as confidence, 
It is handsomely printed and in every re- 
spect a valuable book for those who care for 
it at all. 

The Cbristian Literature Co, sends us 
the second part of Prof. C. F. Schaeffer, 
D. D.’8 Annotations on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew [31.50]. It takes up the gospel 
with the sixteenth chapter and completes it. 
Its method is to follow the text sentence by 
sentence and occasionally word by word, 
commenting and suggesting in a fashion 
which laymen will enjoy more than others, 
but it does not forbid the exercise of con- 
siderable scholarship. It is a book intended 
for general use and well adapted to it. 

Prof. R. F. Weidner’s introduction to 
Dogmatic Theology [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$2.00] has reached its second edition. I[t is 
a compendium and a text book which Dr. 
Weidner published scme seven years ago, 
based upon the teachings of Luthardt and 
Krauth, and is a systematic and careful ex- 
position of its subject from the point of 
view of the Lutheran body. It has been 
carefully revised and portions of it have 
been rewritten. It is intended to aid the 
younger clergy as well as students of the- 
ology to comprebend and master the field 
occupied by the science of dogmatics. 

Dr. K. S. Guthrie's little book, Of Com- 
munion with God [George W. Jacobs. 35 
cents], is a devotional treatise, or rather a 
series of meditations and soliloquies. It 
expresses tender spiritual seusitiveness and 
a deep sense of the importance of humility, 
fidelity and Christian love. It will be found 
heipful by many, and itis prettily printed. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Another volume of the lectures and dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation is Live and the Conditions of Survival 
[Charles H. Kerr & Co, $200], It con- 
tains something more than a dozen of the 
addresses for which the association alluded 
to has become distinguished, the subjects 
discussed being diversified and including 
such as these: Cosmic Evolution as Related 
to Ethics, treated by Dr. L. G. Janes; The 
Atmcsphere and Life, by Dr. R. G. Eccles; 
Tbe Origin of Structural Variations, by 
Prof, E, D. Cope; Labor as a Factor in Evo- 
lution, by De. D. A. Gorton; From Natural 
to Chris ian Selection, by Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball; and Religion as a Factor in Social Evo- 
Jution, by Rev. E. P. Powell. The objects 
of these lectures and of the discussions fol- 
luwiog them, which also are reported to 
some extent, is to promulgate a correct and 
helpful idea of human freedom. The evo- 


lutionary process is seen to be open to 
misunderstanding and abuse, and it is at 
tempted here to apply evolutionary princi 
ples in the field of individual life and char- 
c'er so as to solve by their means the 
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problems of hygienic sociology, religion 
and applied ethics. Most of the lecturers 
are experts, and the reader may be sure of 
finding in these pages abundant field for re 
flection, to say the least. 

The work of the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory at Wood’s' Holl consists largely 
of lectures in connection with laboratory 
work, and those delivered in the summer of 
1894 have been collected in a volume en- 
titled Biological Lectures [Ginn & Co. 
$2.65]. They are of the utmost value to 
students of the particular subjects to which 
they relate, but far too technical for other 
people. That there should be students 
enough of such themes to render worth 
while the publication of a series of such 
lectures is a significant fact. The field of 
biological study, in spite of its difficulties, 
attracts yearly an increasing number of 
special students, and it appears to exert for 
most of them a fascination which is due to 
its nature quite as much as to the possibil- 
ity of renown growing out of personal ad- 
vances in discovery. This is a volume 
which will be appreciated by all interested 
in study of that sort. 

Mr. L. H. Grindon has written an essay 
called the Sexuality of Nature [Massachu- 
setts New Church Union. 75 cents] the 
purpose of which is to show that sex and 
the marriage union are universal principles, 
fundamental alike in physics, physiology 
and psychology. The subject of the book 
is not novel, although not so much has 
been written upon it as upon many 
otber themes, The author pursues his 
topic through the worlds of animals, plants 
and inorganic matter, and also sees a two- 
fold constitution in the soul and in lan- 
guage, music, beauty and elsewhere. With 
something of fancifulness, there is also 
something cf substance in his theory, and 
it is suggestive and deals instructively with 
many important and interesting facts. 

Turnirg vow to a few text-books, the 
first which we find at hand is The Principles 
of Ethics [Ginn & Co, $140], by A. P. 
Gage, Ph.D. Thirteen years ago Dr. Gage 
published a volume on the Elements of 
Ethics, which is the basis of this work, 
due attention having been given in the re- 
writing to the many advances which have 
been made in the interval both in respect 
to facts snd to methods in the department 
of ethics. This volume, however, is a new 
work and is purely a text-book and not a 
laboratory manual. It is a well-arranged 
and carefully printed and illustrated book. 

Mr. W. C. Collar, the principal of the fa- 
mous Roxbury Latin School, some years 
ago brought out the revision of Gradatim, 
an easy Latin translation book for begin- 
ners. The volume meets a very real and 
general need, and Mr. Collar has now re 
vised it and has added the stories of the 
Argonauts ard of Ulysses, and the volume 
under its title of The New Gradatim [Ginn 
& Co. 55 cents] is one which all classical 
instructors will value and be glad to use. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake [ Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn], edited by Prof. J. A. 
Tufts, makes anew addition to the students’ 
series of English classics. The text follows 
closely the Edinburgh edition of 1821 as the 
rule. The introduction contains facts and 
other material relating to the author, much 
of which has not been elsewhere published 
ip connection with the text of the poem. 
Useful notes are furnished based upon the 
author’s experience as a teacher, and there 
is a neat map of the Scottish lake region. 
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Young people will enjoy and profit by the 
use of the book. 

An Introductory Music Reader [Ginn & 
Co, 30 cents] has been prepared by Messrs. 
J. H. McLaughlio and G. A. Veazie, which 
contains first lessons in reading music in 
staff notation and sundry graded exercises 
and songs. It does them credit. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Socialism is a subject which calls for 
thorough treatment, and Mr. Flenry Dyer, 
author of The Evolution of Industry |Mac- 
millan & C), $1.50], has bestowed this in 
what he has written about trades unions, 
the position of women, co-operation, munic- 
ipal control, state control, industrial train- 
ing, etc. His book is eminently worthy of 
careful and reflective reading. It is rather 
a discriminating and suggestive summary 
of what has been thought out and written 
on the subject thus far than an attempt to 
make individual advances. It is a rear- 
rapgement of material rather than an effort 
to add to the amount of existing material, 
but it is a very serviceable book. Without 
necessarily indorsing every position taken 
in its pages we heartily commend it as a 
temperate, discriminating and large minded 
discussion of its theme which all students 
of the subject should examine. 

The portrait of the subject of the volume 
The Ameer Abdur Rahman [Frederick Warne 
& Co. $125), by Stephen Wheeler, is that 
of a stocky, heavy faced man who looks 
sluggish yet has a good eye and an appear- 
ance of ability. The account of him in 
these pages confirms this impression. Un- 
questionably he is a very able man whose 
rule over Afghanistan has been character- 
ized by somewhat brilliant successes in the 
face of serious difficulties, who has proved 
himself skillful not only in the camp but 
in diplomacy and who has kept faith with 
his allies in a manner unusual in the East. 
The importance of bis country to both Great 
Britain and Russia has directed attention 
to him and this book performs well a work 
of v#lue to European readers and of inter- 
est to Americans. 

Government & Co. Limited [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 75 cents] is an examination of the 
tendencies of privilege in the United States 
by JD. W. Seymour. Mr. Seymour indulges 
a tendency to emphatic speech a little more 
than is judicious, and, although we agree 
with his views in general, we do not believe 
that his book will make so many converts 
as if it were a little less upright and down- 
right in utterance. It is a discussion of 
important social, economical and political 
topics, and largely a criticism of the pro- 
tective tariff. Its special excellence is the 
shortness of its successive chapters and the 
clearness and terseoess of its style. The 
author leaves nobcdy in the slightest doubt 
as to his meaning. 

The Story of the Plants [D. Appleton & 
Co. 40 cents] is by Grant Allen and be- 
longs to the library of useful stories. It 
describes the principal phenomena of plant 
life briefly and tersely, endeavoring to use 
language comprehensible readily by unsci- 
entific readers, It is too technical and too 
advanced for children in our jadgment, but 
the unlearned of maturer years will not 
find it difficult to comprehend. It is a use- 
ful, handy book for country life. 

For Literary Notes and Book List see page 244. 
BS a ae, 

It is the art of mankind to polish the world, 
and every one who works is scrubbing in some 
part.—Thore u’s Letters. 








‘TWO STERLING TEXT BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


New Virgil 
Aeneid, Books I-VI, with Vocabulary. 
Edited by Professors J. B. GREEN- 
ouGH and G. L. KirrrepcGE, of Har- 

Half mo- 

xlv + 


vard University. 12mo. 


rocco. Fully illustrated. 703 
pages. For introduction, $1.50. 
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Principles 
of Physics 


A Text-Ecok for Advanced High 
Schools and Colleges. By ALFRED 
P. Gace, Instructor of Physics in the 
English High School, Boston. 12mo. 
Half Leather. Illustrated. 634 pages. 
For introduction, $1.40. 


Descriptive Circulars of the above Books sent free on application. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Successor of the “ Unabridged,” 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home, 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


al Specimen pages, etc., 
sent on application, 


Dictionary 


=| Standard of the U. 8. Snpreme Court, of the U. 8. Gov't Printing Office, and of 
nearly all Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools, 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
it ie ecey to find the word wanted. 
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given their correct 


It is easy to ascertai 
The pronunciation is i 
the schoolbooks. 


alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 


in the pronunciation. 
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by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in 


It is easy to trace the growth of a » 
The etymologies are full, and the is are given in the order of their 
developmen’ 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The _— are clear, explicit, and full, and each is 


tained in a 





paragra, 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Walker’s 
Comprehensive 
Concordance 


Should be in the hands of every Bible student. 
Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


{ Walker's Concordance contains 980 pages. It ws very 
substantially bound, special attention Leirg paid to the 
sewing in order that the volume may restst the hard usage such 
a book of reference 18 subjected to. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the book is in every way worthy of its literary merits.) 


“The larger concordances of Dr. Vesas and of Dr. 
Strong are valuable—the first one especially to the Eng- 
lish student who desires to get the different shades of 
meaning involved in different Greek and Hebrew words 
rendered not always accurately by the same English 
word—but neither of them takes the place of a compact 
and handy volume such as tbis one is.’’— The Outlook, 

“A careful examination leads us to suppose that the 
work at hand will prove to be just about the thing for 
tbe libraries of intelligent people who desire an accurate 
and comprehensive concordance.”— Christian Advocate. 

“Dr. Walker carries out more fully the plan of Cruden 
but does it so thoroughly that there is now no verse in 
the Bible which cannot by the use of this concordance 
be found by any one who remembers a single word oc- 
curring in it.”"— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“The most complete and practical text-finder yet 
issued.—Ham's Horn. 

“The book is a notable production and is destined to 
entirely supersede Cruden’s.”"—7he Kingdom. 

“ We strongly recommend it for daily use.""-- Christian 
at Work. 
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; A collection of sacred 
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Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will beJsent as soon as ready. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
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Mr. Moopy in Northfield Summer Conventions. 
Sample Copy, Paper Cover, 25 cts. 

HIGHEST PRAISE For Sabbath Schools. 
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THE SHORTEST SHORTHAND 


EVER INVENTED IS 


EcLEcTIC SHORTHAND. 


By J. G. CROSS, M.A. 
FORTY-SIXTH EDITION 


NOW SELLING. 


I Vol, !2mo, Cloth, Price $2.00. 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers. 


The SIMPLEST, the BRIEFEST, the EASI- 
EST, and MOST LECIBLE system in exist- 
ence. 

NO PERPENDICULAR STROKES; NO 
SHADED CHARACTERS; FEW WORD 
SICNS; NO OMISSION OF VOWELS; NO 
SIMILARITY TO PITMANIC SYSTEMS. 


PRINCIPLES CAN BE LEARNED IN 
ONE WEEK. 


Send for circulars demonstrating the above, or remit 
#2 and receive a copy postpaid, 

“Miss Kate F. Holmes has been reporting evidence in 
cases on hearing before me for about nine years, and 
her work has been most satisfactory, not only to me, but 
also to every attorney who has been connected with 
these cases, I think I may safely say that unless the 
Eclectic System were a good one, no stenographer could 
attain the speed and uniform accuracy which I have 
observed in Miss Holmes. A system must be judged by 
practical results, and 60 judging I consider the Kclectk 
ystem an excellent one.”—Z, 8. Sherman, Master in 
Chancery, United States Circuit Court, Chicago. 

* We have had experience with stenographers using 
different systems of shorthand, and we are glad to say 
that Mr. Ellis is the equal of any that we have ever seen 
and superior to ninety per cent. Judging from his work 
for us before the courts and tn our office, we should say 
that it would be extremely difficult for any one to make 
use of a better system of shorthand than that employed 
by him, Cross’ Eclectic Shorthand. We take great 
P mnenee in gixing this testimonial of the vatue of this 
system and you may refer any one to us.”—7. W. 4 
kK. G. Brown, Lawyers, Memphis, Tenn. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE SYSTEM: 
Eclectic Shorthand Dictionary. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, $3.00. 


“To the student this work is simply indispensable. 
Every practical reporter, aiso, wild find in Its pages 
many ‘pointers’ and ‘short cuts’ hitherto unthought 
of ’—Sims Ely, Court Reporter, Lighth Judicial District, 
Kansas. 


Eclectic Shorthand Lessons. 


Containing Copious Exercises for Practice Under the 
Rules of Eclectic Shorthand. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents. 


Eclectic Shorthand Phrase Book. 


Contains 8,500 of the most frequent and useful phrases 
written in the briefest and most 
legible manner. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 


ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER. 


For Deliberative Assemblies. 
THE STANDARD AUTHORITY! 


Pocket Size, Cloth, Price 75 Cents. 
173d 


For literary and other societies connected with uni 
versities, colleges, academies and high schools. It has 
been adopted as a text-book in numerous colleges and 
academies, aud is used a8 a guide in the transaction of 
business by public assemblies and organizations of 
every name and nature, 

Leading newspapers, prominent critics, Mayors, Gov 
ernors and experienced legislators pronounce * Robert's 
Rules of Order” THK BEST PARLIAMENTARY 
GUIDE IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and its wor 
dertul-uccess every where, in military, civic, benevolent 
and other societies without distinetion, fo every state 
in the Union, entitles it to the claim of being the 
recognized authority in Parliamentary law 


Thousand Now Selling. 


*‘Its Crowning Excellence is a ‘Table 
of Rules Relating to Motions,’ 


which, in a single page. coutzins t'e answers to more 
than 200 questions on parliamentary law.”— New Yord 
Mail and Express. 


*,* For sale by booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receijA of 


price 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 

262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
a “TIMELY 1, Planning. 


by the publishers, 


‘ - %. Young Men in Politics 
Congregationalist 4. somebody is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. Renewal of Good Citizen 


ship. 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
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NOTES. 

—— The New York Shakespeare Society has 
bought the Edgar Alian Poe cottage at Ford- 
ham and will keep it open to visitors. 

—— In Paris an association of publishers’ 
clerks for the sale of stolen books has just 
been broken up by the police. It had dis- 
posed of more than 10,000 volumes. 

— A new volume of stories, some fresh 
and others already printed, will soon be out 
from the pen of Ian Maclaren. It will be 
called The Days of Auld Lang Syne and 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish it. 

—It is reported that if the valuable 
library of N. Q. Pope, which Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. have just acquired, cannot be sold 
as a whole in this country, it will be sent to 
England and there sold at auction. Mr. Pope 
asked $200 000 for it. 

— William Morris’s Kelmscott elegant 
edition of Chaucer, of which only 425 copies 
were printed, is exhausted and has brought 
him in about $47,000. Asanother has remarked, 
“No wonder that William Morris’s socialism 
is of a contemplative and pacific quality!” 

—_— Dr. W. R. Nicoll testifies in The Book- 
man that, although there is a difference of 
opinion about the quality of William Watson’s 
poetry, his reputation is growing rapidly, bis 
latest poems have made a decided sensation, 
and there is quite a probability of his being 
appointed Poet Laureate. 

—— The noteworthy occurrence of coinci- 
dences has been illustrated afresh by the 
identity of the plot of Mrs. Anna Katharine 
Rohifs’s latest book, Doctor Tzard, and that 
of another recent story. They were composed 
in entire independence of each other except 
that one situation in the ‘final chapter was 
borrowed by Mrs. Rohlfs and apparently also 
by the author of the other story. 

— As anexample of the energy with which 
some magazines are pushed at present, and 
that, too, not in our bustling United States, 
but in more conservative England, the course 
of the publishers of Chapman’s Magazine is 
worth recording. They have issued an eight 
page circular containing the entire contents 
of its first three numbers and samples of the 
work of authors not therein represented to- 
gether with an account of the purpose and 
plan of the magazine. They also have divided 
up the United Kingdom into districts and 
they are distributing this circular by the hun- 
dred thousand by means of systematic house 
to house visitation. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
COLERIDGE’S PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. Edited by 
A.J. George. pp. 226. 90 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 

THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, By Rev. 
W.S. Bruce. pp. 292. $1.75. 
THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF MAN. By Prof. John 

Laidlaw, D. D. pp. 363. $3.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
THE SALOON-KEEPER’s LEDGER. By Rev. L. A. 
Banks, D.D. pp. 129. 75 cents. 
American Tract Society. New York. 
A NEW SAMARITAN. By Julia M. Wright, pp. 317. 


Charles Wells Moulton. Buffalo. 

PEBBLES AND BOULDERS. By N. A. Woodward. 
pp. 148. $1.00. 

H. R. Wolcott. Manchester, Io. 

FAust LITERATURE BEFORE GOETHE. By Kuno 
Fischer. Translated by H. R. Wolcott. pp. 218, 
$1.25. 

PAPER COVERS. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

A Trip TO ENGLAND. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
pp. 136, 25 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF GOOD MEN 
AND GREAT: W. M. THACKERAY, By Elbert 
Hubbard. pp. 257. 5 cents. 

American Book Co. 

THE NORTHERN APPALACHIANS. 
pp. 202. 20 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


New York. 
By Bailey Willis. 


August. NORTH AMERICAN.—CENTURY.—MUSICAL 
RECORD.—ART AMATEUR.—HOME AND COUNTRY. 
—POPULAR SCIENCE.— REVIEW OF REVIEWS. — 
JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH. 
—CHAP.BOOK.—BOOK NEws.—HOMILETIC —Don- 
AHOE’S.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—GOOD WoRDs, 
—AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS.—WRITER.— 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—MODERN ART.— MUSIC. 
—New ENGLAND KITCHEN. 


‘have filled their own lives hitherto. 
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THE VALUE OF OHAUTAUQUA TO 
THE STATE. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 





The enduring value of the Chautauqua idea 
to the highest interests of their country could 
not have been foreseen by Bishop Vincent and 
Lewis Miller when they planned for the first 
Chautauqua Assembly by the lake, more than 
twenty years ago. Yet I doubtif any one single 
influence outside of the Christian Church bas 
accomplished so much during this period for 
the upbuilding of our citizens in righteous- 
ness, patriotism and loyal and pure Chris- 
tianity as the Chautauqua movement has ac- 
complished. Statistics show that over 25,000 
have been in attendance at a single annual 
session of the assembly, and that over 225,000 
have been enrolled as readers in the C. L. 
S. C. These numerical results, however, 
are far from expressing the work of Chau- 
tauqua. 

Consider for a moment the meaning of the 
summer assembly at Lake Chautauqua, now 
continuing for six weeks each year. The 
assembly was the initial expression of the 
Chautauqua idea, carefully thought out by 
Bishop Vincent as a summer normal school 
for Bible study and grandly successful at its 
very beginning. This summer, in at least 
twenty different sections of the country, in 
Iowa, Georgia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, [llinois, 
Minnesota, Michigan and elsewhere, assem- 
blies, conducted on the Chautauqua plan, have 
been held, and in someinstances these branches 
threaten to outgrow the parent tree. Each 
assembly is a center of pure intellectual and 
spiritual influences in its immediate vicinity. 
The right-minded naturally seek its advan- 
tages; the idle and irresponsible drift into its 
circle of power and are more or less quickened 
by the earnest tone of its public services and 
contact with the eager students and listeners 
in attendance. Many who come as pleasure- 
seekers find that the higher intellectual and 
spiritual living of the Christian student 
affords a larger measure of enduring pleasure 
than the purely secular epjoyments which 
And 
each life to which the secret of high living 
has been revealed must irradiate all exist- 
ence in its vicinity. 

But far deeper and wider than the chance 
influence of the summer assembly must be 
reckoned the molding power of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. It would be 
of great interest, if it were possible, to trace 
all the mental stimulus which has resulted 
from this admirably planned organization— 
the magazine clubs, the classes for home Bible 
study and normal Bible study, all the reading 
clubs, classical, scientific, literary and musi- 
cal, clubs for the study of sociology, politics, 
current events, constitutional history, art, 
music, French and German, not directly con- 
nected with the C. L. 8. C. but directly grow- 
ing out of it. True, reading and magazine 
clubs were not unknown twenty years ago, 
but their number was infinitesimal then com- 
pared with the present. And the influence 
not only of careful reading, but of organiza- 
tion and of organized intellectual effort is in 
itself a powerful stimulus to the highest citi- 
zenship. 

By means of the C. L. S.C. the citizen of 
middle age and few educational advantages 
has discovered that ignorance, poverty of 
thought and low mental aspiration are not 
necessarily permanent ills. If he lack the op- 
portunity for the wider education of the uni- 
versity, he may, in his seat by the fireside 
after the day’s work is done, follow out the 
courses of study in many branches of learn- 
ing, test the thoroughness of his reading 
by Chautauqua examination papers, and in 
the increased strength of his mental powers 
become conscious of his possibilities. The 


learned man, whose education this struggling 
Chautauqua reader has regarded with envy, 
is less far removed from him by virtue of this 
course of study on which he has entered. 
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There must have heen a time when this same 
learned man had reached his own stage of 
advancement. Courage, then! The less for- 
tunate brother will push on. There are books 
outside his Chautauqua course; there is 
knowledge, great stores of it, all abroad in 
the world. Thought, the mind’s instrument, 
has been granted to him fcr large uses. He, 
too, may think, and think fora purpose. He 
has read of Bunyan the tinker, of Lamb at 
his desk in the East India house, of Burns at 
his plow, and men of his own country ris- 
ing from adverse circumstances. Ambition 
springs up buoyantly in his breast. Greatness 
may not be preparing for him, but he may be 
constantly gaining loftier hights. 

He has learned that his ballot is no longer 
to be regarded with indifference. He is a 
man in God’s image. The state imposes on 
him the duty of political judgment and speecb ; 
it grants him certain privileges and demands 
of him in return certain protective considera- 
tion. In his new world of increased self-re- 
spect he finds that, in justice to his position 
in the republic, he must meet its demands 
with intelligent fidelity. Sanitary and poor 
laws, all the social problems of his own town, 
county and State become deeply interesting, 
and consideration of these invites considera- 
tion of national problems. Unconsciously the 
man begins to avoid idle, unthinking compan- 
ions. He has come into a new world; the old 
world of narrow, prejudiced views and opin- 
ions has passed away. He lives for high aims. 
He has become a citizen of value to himself, 
his country and his God. 

Another aspect of the Chautauqua idea is 
that which includes the younger-citizen. In 
the Boys’ Club, which is an increasingly val- 
uable and prominent feature of the summer 
assembly at Lake Chautauqua, boys of eight 
and ten are thoroughly and well cared for— 
physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. 
Athietics, under competent gymnastic teach- 
ers; rowing, bathing, swimming and camping 
out strengthen and develop the body, while 
walks and excursions with teachers of botany 
and geology and a reading course and discus- 
sion of current events meet the intellectual 
need. The formal course of reading through 
the year, especially prepared for young peo- 
ple, supplements the regular school course. 

None of these courses, says Bishop Vincent, 
are designed as a substitute for a college 
education. They may furnish “a college ho. 
rizon.” The C.L.8.C. young man or woman 
of the factory or the farm, whose prospects 
have included nothing beyond the narrow 
environment of the small home and the daily 
round of ‘' unthinking” physical toil, sees the 
possibilities open to courage and mental in- 
dustry. By and by, a little later, as the years 
go, than the student more favored by for- 
tune (but not less fortunate on that account), 
the young Chautauquan finds his way to col- 
lege and is numbered among the educated 
and hence valuable citizens of the republic. 

It may be objected that too much influence 
is claimed for the Chautauqua idea, but any 
thoughtful man who has spent a season in the 
great assembly by the shores of Lake Chau- 
tauqua, studying the methods, the advan- 
tages, the careful direction and oversight of 
the minute details in each department, and 
has talked with the citizens from all ranks of 
society, of all ages and from nearly every 
State in the Union, cannot fail to be con- 
vinced that the physical, intellectual and 
spiritual nature is so molded and stimulated 
by the Chautauqua methods as to result in 
pure, high living, and hence in that citizen- 
ship which is of greatest value to the State. 





If you want to be miserable think about 
yourself, about what you want, what you 
like, what respect people ought to pay to you 
and what people think of you.—Charles Kings- 
ley. 

ae igiee tee 

Disciplined intellect asks no favor but that 

of God.—Rev. Dr. Ezekiel Robinson. 
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THE OHUROH—HOW CAN IT EDU- 
OATE GOOD OITIZENS? 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D, AUBURNDALE, 
MASS. 





There is a phase of this subject about which 
little if anything has been said, and yet one 
which I think my readers will regard as of 
great importance. So I will dismiss more 
lamiliar considerations in few words. 

That the church should incite the people to 
their political duties, that it should encour- 
age honest, intelligent and efficient civic 
action needs no argument here. That “‘ good 
citizenship” is a better term than “ Christian 
citizenship’? where church and state are so 
fully separated may be worth the suggestion. 
That it is better to bring up the public school 
to its proper work and the Sunday school 
and home to their own work than resort to 
parochial or other church schools to care for 
neglected things may also pass without 
comment. And I will add without discussion 
two other things: It is better for all con- 
cerned to purify the caucus and political 
party, or get a good substitute for them, than 
to introduce their work into the church itself. 
And it is also much better to stir the people 
to the study of political and economic subjects 
elsewhere than to teach them from the pulpit 
and in the Sunday school, no matter how 
highly moral the topics may seem to be; for 
our highly differentiated religious system as 
regards the state and other social institutions 
should not be weakened by giving back to the 
church what she has surrendered for the sake of 
sending her vitalizing force into society all 
the more effectively, unless social decay has 
gone to extreme lengths. Now let us go on 
to some other considerations. 

It will be well to remember that the or- 
dinary New England town, beyond being an 
excellent object for practical effort in behalf of 
good citizenship, is a fine subject of study in 
civics or politics, both scientifically and prac- 
tically. The old-fashioned school district, the 
borough and incorporated village, where these 
exist, can be studied along with the town. 
Men of experience in the offices of moderator, 
town clerk, selectman, justice of the peace, 
grand juror, overseer of the poor and town 
representative will often prove sound and wise 
instructors. At least their duties and work 
are capital material for study. These will 
help out the books of the masters of political 
science, which every student should use dili- 
gently. Science and practice will thus aid 
each other. When one knows well the town 
and has looked into its relations to county, 
State and national government, that municipal 
type known as the city will be more readily 
understood. 

The Congregational churches and their 
ecclesiastical societies, or the substitutes for 
these latter bodies, together with the various 
internal organizations of the churches, are not 
to be overlooked by the earnest disciple of 
the movement for ‘‘ good citizenship.” Indeed, 
here is the very best of material; for if both 
town and ecclesiastical or religious society 
were not born of the New England church, they 
certainly are of the closest possible kinship to it. 
And they are so similar in construction, princi- 
ples, methods, rules and operation, yet with 
instructive differences, that to know one or 
two of them well is to learn much about the 
others also. To know how to calland conduct 
a church or parish meeting is the best practical 
training for service in a town or school or vil- 
lage meeting. Our Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, too, are fine models of 
the best civic types of administrative organi- 
zation, combined with the needed legislative 
elements. 

But a Congregational church can contribute 
more still to the training for good citizenship 
if something approaching the sociological 
method of study be adopted, by which its 
social features are carefully scrutinized. Let 
us note a few points here. The constructive 
principle of a church is pre-eminently a spirit- 
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ual force. Its great aim is the development and 
use of spiritual character; that of the town or 
State is political order. This means that the 
motives of action of the church and its meth- 
ods must be those of love and righteousness. 
Self-seeking and the pushing of particular 
interests must be lost in the supreme princi- 
ples of the kingdom of God. The church is 
more highly organic because it has more vital- 
ity than a political organization. In it all 
are members one of another. The existence 
of parties is foreign toits very nature. The rule 
of the majority—which is really and strictly 
not true in civil institutions, for a majority, 
two-thirds or unanimous vote is only a device 
for finding out the will of the whole body— 
has less place in the church than in the state. 
The wise church avoids, if it can, resting any 
really important matter on a majority, though 
it be a large one. It does not try to put down 
a minority party, if it seems to be forming, by 
a decisive majority vote. The minority have 
claims of love and obligation. The church 
carefully goes about the Christian process of 
dissolving the rising party, and the party of 
the majority also, if it has become a party, in 
some larger view of the business in hand than 
either has yet obtained. For not the carnal 
weapons of defeat or suppression by a strong 
vote, but the spiritual agencies of considera- 
tion and comprehension are the weapons of 
the Christian Church in conquering minorities 
acd their factional tendencies. 

What a true education a church can and 
should give to those it sends into politics 
through study and practice of its principles 
of order! How self-denying patriotism, devo- 
tion to the public welfare, careful recognition 
of whatever there may be of good in the meas- 
ures proposed in either party would increase 
everywhere! Instead of finding our way by 
looking upon truth as a battlefield, to be won 
by opposing each other in two great hostile 
political parties, some of us might come to 
look upon truth as a field of common search 
and discovery. Surely this part of the train- 
ing of the church for citizenship is simply 
beyond our power to value. We have not 
made enough use of this method of purifying 
and instructing our political action. But I 
can only point to it. For one more thing 
should be said here. 

The setting of its own house in order is the 
best single thing after all that a church of the 
Congregational type can do for municipal re- 
form. And much can be done here. Some 
churches are full of irresponsible societies. 
These serve the church, yet sometimes use it 
for their own ends as effectually as corpo- 
rations do a city or State. The business 
of churches and councils too often slips 
along carelessly, and carelessness is pretty 
sure to sow the seeds of future mischief, to 
appear in some critical time when bad eccle- 
siastical habits show their real power for evil. 
Reports of debates as well as records of busi- 
ness get into church records. The records 
themselves are altered or partially suppressed 
before councils. The business of the meeting 
is allowed to go beyond the specifications of 
the warning by good-natured consent or abuse 
of the phrase, “ and to transact any other busi- 
ness deemed proper.’”’ Members hold briefs 
for some person or opinion instead of becom- 
ing the judicial friend and candid student. 
The majority push things to a decision on the 
ground of their rights, or plead negligence on 
the part of the absent as an excuse for hasten- 
ing to decisions. All sorts of errors are con- 
stantly made in calling and making up eccle- 
siastical councils. Sometimes churches send 
known partisans as delegates. Rotation or 
even fixity in office are each allowed to work 
its peculiar mischiefs. Attorneys for the par- 
ties have got appointed as delegates from 
their churcbes to a council. A probable mod- 
erator has been “ seen” beforehand to “ fix’ 
certain things after the manner of politicians. 
Ina word, about all the germs of civic problems 
may be found in the church. 

The motive in such cases may frequently 
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have been good and the object a worthy one. 
But the means sometimes are simply immoral. 
Here are the very snare and delusion of poli- 
tics when they palliate the offenses of the 
office seeker, the maker of corrupt bargains 
and the giver of bribes. The good man, as we 
often find him, easily becomes the dull man, 
and then the way is easy for him to become the 
immoral man. The good man of the church is 
peculiarly liable to dullness and a lack of the 
ethical insight when be is taken off his round 
of common duties. Nothing will do more to 
give tone to politics and train people for good 
citizenship than a quickening of the entire 
membership of our churches in a knowledge 
of their own ecclesiastical order, ard an ad- 
ministration of it on the higher spiritual plane 
of being true to the realities in it and seeing 
all duties in the church in their larger rela- 
tions of love and righteousness. Ecclesiasti- 
cal order profoundly influences the order of 
the state. The most exalted conduct of reli- 
gious affairs is the best way to good citizen- 
ship. Do not let us miss the best aids our 
church life can give to the objects of good citi- 
zenship. 





OUR DUTY TO MAROUS WHITMAN. 


Six years ago last June I spent several 
weeks on the Pacific coast, journeying from 
Los Angeles, Cal., to Seattle, and traveling 
considerably in Oregon and Washington. No 
descriptions that I had read of the country 
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had given me any adequate idea of the gran- 
deur of its scenery, its wealth of timber, ag- 
ricultural and mineral resources, its magnifi- 
cent sea coast and the enterprise of many of 
its people. Its commerce at that time with 
the Orient, which has extensively increased 
since then, suggested the possibilities of a 
vast empire of the West. I returned con- 
vinced that the value of that great section of 
our country was greatly underestimated by 
the great majority of the American people. 
That Oregon and Washington are in the 
United States and not in British Columbia is 
due to Dr. Marcus Whitman. That, I believe, 
was proved before, but is fully established by 
Dr. O. W. Nixon’s recent volume, How Mar- 
cus Whitman Saved Oregon. Whitman made 
a heroic journey across the plains in winter to 
inform Congress of the necessity cf action to 
save the Northwest, and led back to Oregon a 
host of emigrants to the new country. Four 
years later he and bis devoted wife met their 
death at the hands of the Indians whom they 
had devoted themselves to help and to save. 
Near to the grave of these martyrs Dr. Cusb- 
ing Eells, who had been a comrade and co- 
laborer with Dr. Whitman, planted a Chris- 
tian school. He said, “I felt as though, if 
Dr. Whitman were alive, he would prefer a 
high school for the benefit of both sexes, 
rather than a monument of marble.’’ How 
simply and self sacrificingly Dr. and Mrs. 
Eells labored to plant that school can be un- 
derstood only by those who knew them. They 
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raised the first sums of money mostly by the 
labor of their hands for ten years. In 1866, 
seven years alter the charter was granted, the 
first school building was dedicated. Seven- 
teen years more went by before Whitman 
Seminary grew into a college. Then Dr. Eells 
came East to raise $16,000 to build College 
Hall. Many will remember the straightfor- 
ward, simple old man, bis earnestness and 
persistence. He said, ‘‘It was the hardest 
year’s work I ever did to raise that $16,000.” 
In the summer of 1889 I visited Walla 
Walla, spent a little time with President 
Anderson, saw the college buildings with 
their scanty equipment, the young people 
struggling to get an education, and the coun- 
try around the institution, with its magnifi- 
cent possibilities just beginning to be de- 
veloped. It is the only college which Con- 
gregationalists have planted in the great State 
of Washington. Changes have been rapid 
since then. The third president, Rev.S. B. L. 
Penrose, has entered on his second year in 
office with the vigor and courage of youth. 
Dr. Pearsons has sought to bring those inter- 
ested in the higher education at the West to 
some fit idea of its importance by giving to 
Whitman College $50,000 on condition that an 
endowment fund of $200,000 be raised. As a 
simple monument to Marcus Whitman, it 
ought to be done. Our country has been 
enriched by his service to it a hundredfold 
more than this monument will cost. But this 
endowment ought to he raised speedily be- 
cause of what the college will do for the 
richest section of the whole country, whose 
resources are certain to be rapidly developed 
within the next twenty-five yeais. Dr. Pear- 
sons has invested wisely. A band of alumni 
of Whitman College, raised up in the years 
just coming, will do a great deal to decide 
the character of the Northwest and the edu- 
cation of its coming generations. Every Con- 
gregational church might wisely invest in 
the college by making one contribution to 
secure this endowment. The interest felt 
by the church in the college, awakened by 
such a gift, would amply reward the smallest 
church, even though the smallest sum were 
given. We hope individual givers, too, will 
follow Dr. Pearsons’s example. Mr. Penrose, 
one of the Yale Band who went to the North- 
west in- 1890, is well fitted for the work to 
which he is giving his youth, and his oppor- 
tunity is a rare one. Can it fail to secure the 
sympathy and support of lovers of Christian 
education? We wish and expect for him 
large success. A. E. D. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELIGIOUS 
SERVIOES IN HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


BY X. Y. Z. 











This is an attempt to state what one attend- 
ing frequently upon the public religious wor- 
ship in Harvard University during the aca- 
demic year 1894-95 could see without access to 
the information of those more immediately 
concerned, 

The theory of public worship is that it shall 
be undenominational. Various preachers in 
different communions conduct the services, 
men who can be depended upon to leave un- 
said the things peculiar to the sects to which 
they belong and to present only those matters 
concerning which there is substantial accord 
among Christians. 

The constituents to which the services ap- 
peal are: undergraduates, 1,167; graduate and 
professional students, not including the 
schools in Boston, 1,000; faculty, 300; and the 
public. The number at morning prayers is 
spoken of as 200, but that is an outside figure 
and exceptional. On pleasant spring morn- 
ings toward the end of the college year there 
wouid be seventy or eighty. One-tenth of the 
number could be credited to the faculty ; some- 
times there would be those having no connec- 
tion with the institution. ‘There would be 
some graduate and professional students. It 
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is safe to say that on some occasions the num- 
ber of undergraduates would not be over fifty. 
On the morning of Class Day at prayers for 
seniors alone 210 marched in out of the whole 
number of 327; 220 attenvled the baccalaureate 
service. At the vesper servic., which the young 
ladies of Radcliffe College and others are al- 
lowed to attend and which has too much the 
tone of a social function, the chapel is some- 
times quite full. If you ask how many it will 
hold, and take the first careless opinion, you 
will call it 1,500; but if you count the sittings 
when it is empty or the spaces when it is full 
you will have to be satisfied with 1,000. Young 
gentlemen are present escorting ladies and a 
few young gentlemen without ladies. But it 
is not a congregation of students, 

At the Dudley lecture there was an audi- 
ence of fifty, including few, if any, undergrad- 
uates. The discourse was sound, learned, 
broad and catholic and at the same time bril- 
liant, commanding the admiration of the most 
critical. The lecturer came a thousand miles 
for the purpose. A few evenings later more 
than twice as many undergraduates gave 
close attention to one of the professors at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in a dis- 
cussion of the question, ‘Is life worth liv- 
ing?’’ Sanders Theater was well filled by 
students to hear General Booth. When Jef- 
ferson and Beerbohm Tree addressed them 
admission had to be regulated by careful dis- 
tribution of tickets, so great was the demand. 

As to the influence exerted by or through 
these services, it is difficult for an observer to 
form a definite opinion. This must not be con- 
sidered equivalent to or too clcsely measured 
by the numbers attending. Onecan hardly be 
familiar enough with the situation to form a 
clear judgment unless he is so identified with 
the institution as to be a party to the method. 
By some of those interested it is openly advo- 
cated. Also, there are some available indica- 
tions of the attitude of the students toward 
the services. Reference tothe services in the 
daily student press is in terms of respect; irri 
tation from compulsion is avoided. The volun- 
tary system allows room for enthusiasm, but 
enthusiasm does notappear. Theentire liberty 
allowed and the excellent provision meet with 
a response of silence from the student body 
asawhole. Some of these consider the spir- 
itual sympathy and encouragement within 
the limited circle of their companionship to 
be of great value and institute comparisons 
in this respect to the disadvantage of other 
institutions. Evidently there are devout 
young men who are making the most of their 
opportunities, Yet all their devoutness might 
be attributed to home training or other infiu- 
ences; that this spirit is promoted by the 
quality or extent of the religious character of 
the university is not evident. The religious 
societies among the students indicate a larger 
interest in religion than appears from the 
services conducted under the auspices of the 
institution. But, if this be a fact, its signifi- 
cance as to the value of the public worship 
is not apparent. Some of the preachers who 
ofticiate are encouraged by the number of 
young men who seek their counsel privately ; 
if any of them are of a different opinion the 
public would not be informed. 

The method of voluntary religious observ- 
ance in college has been in use for several 
years. The men who have conducted the 
services have been carefully selected, excel- 
lent, often eminent and even iblustrious; no 
improvement in the quality of the services or 
in their adaptation to the needs of the place 
can be expected. There is no good reason for 
expecting increased attendance. Longertime 
may show a delicate and pervasive influence 
that is not apparent. 

Those who are not in sympathy with the 
experiment may pbaturally assume that it 
serves only as a quiet transition from uniform 
and required observance to an entire abandon- 
ment of all attempt at public worship. But 
others may claim that the attendance upon 
these services is as good in proportion to the 
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constituency as is the attendance among 
scholars and literary men at large. 

On the whole, the experiment does not 
appear to be such a pronounced success as to 
furnish schools and colleges that are already 
on a religious foundation with an example 
which they can advantageously imitate. 
Different colleges have different constitu- 
encies. Where the boards of a college and its 
faculty and the majority of its alumni are 
men of earnest and avowed religious pur- 
poses, the students look upon required wor- 
ship as consistent and accept it as reasonable. 


Serene ee 
OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The Niw Review (Philadelphia) admits that 
‘‘a revival of Christian ethics, as applied to 
civil government, is one of the unmistakable 
movements of the day. .. . In the latest and 
strongest movement in the direction indicated, 
New England points the way. The gathering 
of 50,000 people in Boston the other day, in 
the interests of Christian Endeavor, was a 
fresh sign, if any were needed, that the cur- 
rent runs strongest in that section of the 
country whose earliest traditions center 
round the ‘town meeting.’...It isa New 
England institution, and under the new con- 
ditions became an emanation cf Yankee life 
which has been disseminated wherever New 
England men and their religious, moral and 
political sentiments have gone. It is what 
might be expected, that those views absorbed 
into the minds of a people of philosophy, reli- 
gion and ethics should reappear and become 
the forerunners in every movement in which 
any or all of these principles are involved in 
formulating civil government,” 

The organ of the Epworth League, The Ep- 
worth Herald, discussing the plan to make it 
auxiliary to the Y. P. 8. C. E., says: ‘‘ The 
Epworth League is entirely satisfied with 
things as they now are, and is increasingly 
prosperous and happy. We believe that the 
current effort to minify denominations and 
denominational life is a mistaken and unfor- 
tunate policy. We believe we can serve 
Christ and the church more effectively in a 
young people’s society conducted under direct 
denominctional control. The leader of the 
Christian Endeavor Society has manifested no 
disposition to favor union unless the Epworth 
League will consent to lose its identity and 
gracefully permit itself to be swallowed. The 
Epworth League has already made all proper 
advances for harmonious co-operation in our 
work, but in almost all cases our brotherly 
suggestions have been ignored.” 


ABROAD. 


This is the way Mr. Healy, in The Irish 
Catholic, is referring to the past hearty en- 
deavor of English Nonconformists to aid the 
cause of Irish home rule: “Our priests and 
people in England, as well as in Ireland, re- 
pudiate and reject the monstrous and abom- 
inable theory that because English Radicals 
and Secularists support home rule in return 
for the support of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, therefore our voters and representa- 
tives should flout the obligations of religion, 
disregard the advice of their legitimate spir- 
itual guides and assume the garb of the rene- 
gade. If Ireland can only secure home rule 
by forsaking her religion to purchase the 
English Radical help, she will win home rule 
without, and even despite, the English Radi- 
cal.” Commenting on this editorial and the 
well-known bargain between the priests and 
the Unionists respecting state aid to denom- 
inational schools, The British Week'y says: 
‘*The Liberals must have time to see how the 
situation shapes itself, but we cannot too 
emphatically repeat that this Unionist vic- 
tory is largely due to Nonconformists, that 
Nonconformists have been mainly moved by 
dislike of home rule and by distrust of tte 
Irish priesthood and that their distrust has 
been greatly increased by recent events.” 
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Facts and Opinions About Education. 


There are nine Oxford and three Cambridge 
men in the new British Cabinet. 

The first mass celebrated at Chautauqua, 
Aug. 4, marks a new era of religious tolera- 
tion there. 

Amberst has elected William Stuart Syming- 
tov, Jr., of Baltimore, a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University, professor of the Romance 
languages. 

Amberst College is to have an infirmary. 
Yale, Williams and Dartmouth already have 
such essential cogs in the modern educational 
machine. 

The New York city Y. M. C. A. will open 
in September a thoroughly equipped business 
college, to be known as the Association Busi- 
ness Institute. 

Professor Burnham, lecturing on pedagog- 
ics at Clark University, said that the tragedy 
of instruction is that “the first presentation 
of a subject determines interest in it.’”’ 


At the recent public exhibit of the Harvard 
Summer School of Physical Training the 
wowen not only outnumbered the men, but 
excelled them in celerity, accuracy and style. 

Sixteen new scholarships tempt those who 
think of entering Dartmouth. Four will be 
given for «xcellence of entrance examina- 
tious, and the others to members of the three 
upper classes for proficiency in study. 

Herbert Spencer was recognized and appre- 
ciated in the United States long before he was 
in Great Britain, and it is a significant and 
somewhat similar fdcet that the subscriptions 
from the United States to the Helmholtz me- 
morial are much larger than those from Great 
Britain. 

Mr. C. F. Carroll, superintendent of schools 
at Worcester, in an address before the School 
of E:hics at Piymouth, Mass, the other day, 
declared that the graded system in its extreme 
form bas outlived its usefulness. This utter- 
ance expresses a conviction which many feel 
and it deserves careful reflection. 

The historic pine at Dartmouth College died 
last spring and a few weeks ago was cut 
down, The tree was seventy one feet tull 
and, reckoning by its rings, approximately 
125 years old. The timber will be used in 
constructing a chair for President Tucker, a 
mantel for the new Butterfield Hall and other 
souvenirs, 

The Chicago Commons School of Social 
Economics opens next week, Aug. 22, and con- 
tinues one week. Dr. Josiah Strong, Prof. G. 
D. Herron, Rev. W. E. McLennan, Miss Jane 
Addams, Robert A. Woods and Prof. Graham 
Taylor will give lectures showing what soci- 
ologists think ought to be done and can be done 
for the needy classes of our population. 

The American Journal of Sociology, No. 1, 
Vol. 1, says that toward Christian Sociology 
it will be “sincerely deferential,” but toward 
“alleged ‘Christian Sociologists’ severely 
suspicious.” Since it is published at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago many will also watch to 
see what its attitude will be toward ‘ Chris- 
tian philanthropists ”’ like the Rockefellers. 

By the death of I. H. Miles, late secretary 
of the Department of. Public Instruction for 
the Province of Quebec, the Dominion of 
Canada loses one who has done much to 
promote the cause of higher education in that 
realm, The University of Aberdeen had 
hovored him with the title of LL.D. He was 
the author of a child’s history of Canada and 
a p pular school history of Canada. 

The new Catholic University in Washing- 
ton continues to strengthen its faculty. 
Maurice F. Egan, Ph. D., a well-known poet 
abd critic, now of Notre Dame University, 
Indiana, has just been added to the depart- 
meot of English literature. Next fall Prof. Wil- 
‘Nam Robinson, now of the Yale Law School, 


will fill the chair of law, and Prof. Edward 
Green will come from Berkeley College, Cali- 
fornia, to take the chair of botany. 


The University of Durham now grants all 
degrees, except those of divinity, to women, 
Oxford and Cambridge will suon have to 
come to something of this kind, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that Thomas Case, pro- 
fessor of moral and metaphysical philosophy 
in Oxford University, in the July Fortnightly 
Review, says that those ‘‘ who propose to give 
men’s degrees in arts to women are the pre- 
tended friends, the real enemies, of women’s 
education.” 

After Jan. 1, 1897, all teachers in the cities 
and towns and villages of New York State 
will be required to have had professional 
training. Colonel Parker of the Illinois Nor- 
mal Training School, one of the highest author- 
ities on pedagogics in this country, says that 
the law requiring this reform is the most 
promising piece of educational legislation 
enacted in the United States since the first 
normal school was established fifty years ago 
in Lexington, Mass. 


Beloit is to open its college department to 
women. It does not provide for them any 
special courses, nor does it receive girls into 
its preparatory school, but it invites the at- 
tendance of women who wish to do high class 
work and to take the full course for a degree. 
It is expected that thirty-five women will 
enter the college the coming term. In view 
of this step Dr. Pearsons at the last Com- 
mencement promised to the college an addi- 
tional gift of $50,000. 


Strange to say the many British residents 
in this country who have graduated from the 
great schools of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land bave never until recently organized for 
purposes of fraternal pleasure and strengthen- 
ing the hands of the institutions from which 
they have graduated. A few weeks ago an 
association was formed in Chicago known as 
the British Public Schools and Universities 
Assoeiation, and it is hoped ‘that ere long all 
of our great cities will have similar associa- 
tions. 

Statistics recently compiled show that in 
the United States the Negro race has 379 col- 
leges and schools of higher education, in which 
646 teachers out of 1,175 are colored; 23,866 
teachers and 1,460,477 students in the common 
schools ; 206 newspapers and forty-seven mag- 
azines ; 250 lawyers and néarly that number of 
physicians; an aggregate wealth estimated at 
$263,000,000; and a degree of ability and in- 
dustry is possessed sufficient to have pro- 
duced last year 3,000,000 pounds of cotton and 
$150,000,000 worth of cereals. 


Yankton College has recently received a 
special gift of $2,500 from Rev. Charles R. 
Palmer, D. D., given in memory of his son. 
This increases the endowment of the college 
to $50,000. Rev. Henry K. Warren of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been elected president 
and during the next year will take the depart- 
ment of history and political economy. Prof. 
H. If. Swain has been released fora year for 
further post-graduate work, Prof. George W. 
Nash and Miss Alice R. Kingsbury returning 
from study abroad to resume work next year. 


A significant portion of a recent article by 
Prof. Edward McSweeney, entitled Why Cath- 
olics of Wealth Do not Endow Catholic Col- 
leges, was his admission that Catholic educa- 
tional institutions are too exclusively con- 
trolled by the clergy. He knows of but one 
institution where laymen stand upon an equal 
footing with clergymen, and that is the new 
Catholic University at Washington, and he 
acknowledges distinctly that the recognition 
of laymen in the Protestant denominations 
gives them “‘ great power ”’ for works of benefi- 
cence and education. 


The introduction of the “‘ group system ” at 
Grinnell College, Iowa, pleases its faculty 
and stujents. All are thus enabled to spe- 
cialize their work more satisfactorily. The 
addition of Prot. Selden L. Whitcomb to the 
department of English mskes that depart- 
ment a very strong one now. The trustees 
are inclined at present to defer the celebra- 
tion of the semi centennia! of the institution 
until 1898. Ic is then hoped that Rev. Dr. 
J.C. Holbrook, Rev. Dr. Magoun and many 
of its early trustees will have a conspicuous 
part in the program. 

Way up in the mountains of Asheville, 
N. C., the first conference of the Southern 
Biblical Assembly has just been held. Ex- 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
General John Eaton, has been prominent 
among those in attendance. Leading profes- 
sors of Washington-Lee University and Van- 
derbilt University have given daily instruc- 
tion in Biblical themes. This interstate, in- 
terdenominational, Evangelical movement, in- 
dorsed and aided by the American Society of 
Religious Education, is an interesting phe- 
nomenon of the new life of the South. 


The Inter-Ocean of Chicago recently re- 
quested its readers to give their opinion of the 
advisability of agitating fora restoration of the 
former place of the Bible in public schools, 
and, though the majority of those who replied 
were Evangelical Protestants, the trend of 
public opinion was against any such renewal 
of discussion. Many expressed their dissatis- 
faction with present methods of moral train- 
ing in the public schools, and some suggested 
the great need of a standard text-book on 
morals prepared by authorized Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish authorities. 

Pres. G, Stanley Hall of Clark University 
says that the aim of child study, which is so 
emphasized at the present time, is nothing 
more nor less than an attempt to get back to 
nature. It seems to point to an ideal closely 
resembling the training children received in 
early days on a typical New England farm, 
blending physical, industrial, civic, moral and 
religious instruction. lts watchword is first 
the individual, then society. When individu- 
ality is complete then there are found the 
qualities that go to make a nation great, re- 
ligion pure and civilization strong. 

Recklessness of assertion, basing sweeping 
generalizations on meager data, is a sin that 
the Lewiston (Me:) Journal detects and re- 
bukes in several American teachers of sociol- 
ogy: 

It is not possible adequately to energize the 
moral forces in social economics so lung as 
those who set out to impeach the present order 
of things begin by proving that their anxiety 
to produce effects is greater than their anxiety 
to know the truth. Moral veracity is quite 
out of the question unless its running: mate is 
intellectual veracity. The cause of educa- 
tional and of sovial reform requires that the 
humané emotions shal! be subject to the facts 
of life rather than to data commanded by a 
flighty imagination. 

Brown University offers a prize of $200, 
open to general competition, for the best 
essay on either of the three following subjects: 
1. A critical comparison of the claims put 
forward, on behalf of Rhode Island and Mary- 
land, respectively, regarding the first estab- 
lishment of religious liberty in America; 2, A 
critical history of the movement toward dis- 
establishment and complete religious liberty 
in Connecticut; 3. A critical history of the 
movement toward disestablishment and com- 
plete religious liberty in Massachusetts. No 
essay can be received which is not founded 
upon original research. The prize will be 
awarded at Commencement, 1896. Essays 
must be placed in the hands of the president 
of the university on or before May 1, 1896. 


The Committee of Award for the Hodgkins 
prizes of the Smithsonian Institution has 
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completed its examination of the 218 papers 
submitted in competition by contestants from 
almost every quarter of the globe. The first 
prize of $10,000 for a treatise embodying 
some new and important discoveries in regard 
to the nature or properties of atmospheric air 
goes to and is divided by Lord Rayleigh of 
London and Professor William Ramsay of the 
University College, London, for the discovery 
of argon, a new element of the atmosphere. 
The second prize was not awarded. The 
third prize of $1,000 to Dr. Henry de Varigny 
of Paris for the best popular treatise upon 
atmospheric air, its properties and relation- 
ships. Dr. de Varigny’s essay is entitled 
L’ Air et La Vie. 

Mr. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, at the 
seventh annual dinner of the Conway High 
School graduates, last week, said: 

The vast majority of our pupils are pursuing 
the popular high school courses. There are 
several marked signs of the strong hold which 
the high school has in the community ; 30,000 
pupils are now enrolled in the high schools of 
the State, almost eight per cent. of the entire 
enrollment in the schools. The high school 
development is very impressive. The colleges 
are coming to recognize the popular courses 
in our high schools. The gap is being bridged. 
In three of our Massachusetts colleges it is 
possible to obtain the bachelor’s degree with- 
out the study of Greek. The elegant new 
buildings ip which our schools are housed is a 
hopeful sign. The high school sentiment is 
growing. We have three eras in our high 
school system—the golden age, the dark period, 
and today the renaissance. 

Drury College has secured about $135,000, 
leaving about $15,000 yet to be raised in order 
to make available Dr. Pearsens’s offer of $50,- 
000. All but about $23,000 of this amount has 
been raised in Missouri, although of its eighty 
churches only about twenty are self-support- 
ing. When this additional $15,000 is secured, 
Drury College will be practically self-support- 
ing. President Fuller has already proved 
himself the right man for his position, and 
the year just closed has been in all respects 
the most prosperous in the history of the col- 
lege. For that last $15,000 the friends of the 
college are anxiously struggling. Since Mis- 
souri has given about $75,000 to Drury during 
the last nine years, in addition to the $112,000 
she has recently pledged, can she not with 
good hope ask for outside help in this final 
effort? 

The beneficial influence of high art upon the 
masses is being demonstrated daily in the 
new Boston Public Library. Itis pleasant to 
note a very general recognition of the theory 
that our public buildings hereafter must be 
something more than ‘‘ jobs’’ and shelters for 
public officials. The Municipal Art Society 
of New York began early this month its prom- 
ised work of decorating the oyer and new 
criminal courts building, New York city. 
The artist selected, after public competition, 
to execute this work was Mr. Edward E. Sim- 
mons. The expense, $5,000, will be borne by 
the Municipal Art Society, which exists to do 
just this sort of work for the metropolis. The 
presentation of the work will probably take 
place early in October and no expense will be 
spared to make it a notable event. President 
Cleveland, Governor Morton and the mayor 
of the city will be invited. 

The warden of Bermondsey Settlement, 
London, recently was asked whether he be- 
lieved social settlements had a peculiar edu- 
cational work to perform. He replied: 

Undoubtedly. I believe almost the only 
method is the bringing of men and women 
who are enabled to lead a fuller and higher 
life themselves into contact with the people, 
leading them gradually to see the advantage 
of that fuller life, and how accessible it is to 
them if they would only stretch out their hand 
to reach it. Many elements of that fuller life 
are already within their reach. There are 
now educational advantages, free libraries 
and means of getting out into the country 
which were utterly beyond the reach of their 
fathers. The great thing is to teach the people 
to desire this higher spiritual life in its wider 
sense and to claim it for themselves. This 
cau only be done by a patient, sympathetic, 
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even prophetic ministry by men and women 
who come and join them and gradually reveal 
to them the beauty of all these things and 
organize their enjoyment of them. 

Rev. Dr. Moxom, in a letter heartily indors- 
ing the work of the French-American College 
at Springfield, said with truth: 

Some persons object to the college that it is 
not needed, that all who go to 1t would be 
better educated at our American colleges. 
They forget that nine-tenths of those for 
whom you are working (yes, nineteen-twen- 
tieths) would not go to the American colleges 
under any circumstances at present. The half 
million of French Canadians with us must 
have new ideals created for them. ... Some 
persons object that the college stands only or 
chiefly as a basis of religious antagonism. I 
do not so conceive it; if it did my regard for 
it would cease at once. It is founded on an 
antagonism to darkness and ignorance and 
bigotry, and it stands with outstretched hands 
to help all who have been dwarfed by super- 
stition of whatever form. On the other hand, 
some object that the college is not radical in 
its opposition to Romanism. They forget that 
the most powerful and effective means of as- 
sailing whatever is false and evil in Roman- 
ism is an educational work that is full of 
‘* sweetness and light.” 

The young students in the public schools 
of Boston and vicinity are enjoying their an- 
nual treat in the summer course of lectures at 
the Old South Meeting House on topics per- 
taining to American history. This is the 
thirteenth season and the four lectures thus 
far have been more than ordinarily interest- 
ing. Mr. Edwin D. Mead opened the course 
with a fine analysis of the character of Jobn 
Hooper, the First Puritan. William Everett, 
a son of the renowned orator, followed with 
a scholarly account of Cambridge University 
and its relation to Puritanism; the third 
lecture, by Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard, was 
a masterly portrayal of the heroic efforts of 
Sir John Eliot to establish the principles of 
free government in England; and last week 
Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus gave his great 
oration on John Hampden. Among the re- 
maining lecturers are Dr. E. E. Hale on 
Cromwell, Prof. John Fiske on Milton and 
Prof. J. K. Hosmer on Henry Vane. 


There are some remarkable letters from New 
Hampshire working men published in the see- 
ond annual report of the State Bureau of 
Labor. If one wishes to learn what intelli- 
gent New England working men are thinking 
about socialism, immigration, manual train- 
ing, the eight hour day, etc., there is no more 
valuable compendium of opinion, known to 
us, to be consulted. Such sentiments as these 
abound: 

The establishment of manual training schools 
would be beneficial, as well as evening schools. 
. . . Improved machinery saves energy, but 
the old way gave people more labor. 

The working people should improve their 
leisure time in reading and obtaining a better 
education. 

There should be compulsory education for 
all voters. . . . Education to high school grade 
should be imperative up to eighteen years of 
age, even at the expense of the state for board, 
clothes, etc., and ample money for public 
schools only. 

Trade unionism in this country is of little 
use. To set by law a limit to hours of labor, 
whether eight or four, is simply to hamper 
the general productiveness of a people. The 
number of hours should be a matter of con- 
tract between parties interested, subject to no 
provisions of law except such as apply to con- 
tracts. Puta protective duty of $500 per head 
on all imported laborers, and deposit the 
amount to pay asylum, poorhouse and law 
court expenses, as incurred by reason of the 
importation. 

Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, who together with 100 other musi- 
cians especially interested in church music 
is traveling throughout England and the Con- 
tinent, visiting the great cathedrals and hear- 
ing the great choirs and organs, recently ad- 
dressed the London Musical Association on 
The Isolation of Music. Sir John Stainer was 
in the chair and some of the most eminent 
musicians in Great Britain were present. Sir 
John, in welcoming the American visitors, 
said that the progress of art in America was 
a matter of vital importance to the future civ- 
ilization of the whole world. In all spheres 
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of mental activity pedple are watching to see 
whether the Americans, strong and free, un- 
trammeled by conventionality, possessing 
courage to attack any problem or try any 
new experiment, would be dependent upon 
the painfully gained experience of older na- 
tions, or whether they had the ability, the 
genius to strike out on new lines. Professor 
Pratt in his lecture said that thus far the gain 
to the community from instruction in music 
had come principally from instruction in the 
lower grades, the kindergarten, the primary 
and the grammar school. “ The colleges as 
yet have shown almost an antipathy to music.” 
Yale is an honorable exeeption, and, under 
the lead of Horatio W. Parker, may be ex- 
pected to aid greatly the culture of the men 
sent to New Haven for an education. 


“MAGISTER ARTIUM.” 


Shon Campbell went to college 
Because he wanted to; 

He left the croft in Gairloch 
To dive in Bain and Drew; 

Shon Campbell died at college 
When the sky of spring was blue. 





Shon Campbell went to college, 
The pulpit was his aim; 

By day and night he ground, for he 
Was Hielan’, dour and game; 

The session was a hard one, 
Shon flickered like a flame. 


Shon Campbell went to college, 
And gave the ghost up there, 

Attempting six men’s cramming 
On a mean and scanty fare; 

Three days the Tertians mourned for him— 
’T was all that they could spare. 


Shon Campbell lies in Gairloch, 
Unhooded and ungowned, 

The green quadrangle of the hills 
To watch his sleep profound, 
And the Gaudeamus of the burns 

Making a homely sound. 


But when the last great roll is called 
And adsums thunder loud, 
And when the quad is cumbered 
With an eager, jostling crowd, 
The Principal who rules us all 
Will say, ‘‘ Shon Campbell, come! 
Your alma mater hails you, 
Magister Artium !” 
—W. A. Mackensie. 





THE DUTY OF MEN OF LEISURE 
TO SOOIETY. 

What a change “‘ society ’’ and society would 
see if young men of wealth and leisure would 
only rise to the altitude of Theodore Roose- 
velt, who is reported by Julian Ralph, in the 
August Review of Reviews, as replying to the 
question, “If you could speak commandingly 
to the young men of the city, what would you 
say to them?” thus: 


I’d order them to work. I'd try to de- 
velop and work out an ideal of mine—the 
theory of the duty of the leisure class to the 
community. I have tried to do it by ex- 
ample, and it is what I have preached—first 
and foremost, to be American, heart and 
soul, and to go in with any person, heedless 
of anything but that person’s qualifications. 
For myself, 1’d work as quick beside Pat 
Dugan as with the last descendant of a 
patroon; it literally makes no difference to 
me so long as the work is good and the man 
is in earnest. One other thing, I’d like to 
teach the young man of wealth that he who 
has not got wealth owes his first duty to 
his family, but he who has means owes his 
first duty to the state. It is ignoble to try 
to heap money on money. I would preach 
the doctrine of work to all, and to the men 
of wealth the doctrine of unremunerative 


work, 
= 





Nothing so much increases one’s reverence 
for others as a great sorrow to one’s self.— 
Charles Buxton. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, surer, 

WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 te 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.“, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Arnie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
KIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E, Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chieago, 153 
La Salle 8t. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2 Con- 
Geeriese! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan. 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
groga: onal House; sdcago office, 153 La Salle 8t.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S0OI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinnee, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIERTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 

tudley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House 
Boston, and 151 Washington &t., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIBTY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 


George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ‘ouse, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS KOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
jurer, . Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears paneing 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 
MINISTERIAL RELIE¥F.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 5 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, &.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a b t: I bequeath to the “ Trua- 
tees of the National Council of the Co tional 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as tg in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
wt States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gationa!l House. Boston. Rv .Chariles B. Rice, 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN 8 FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover 8t., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] 4. M., Biblestudy,3P. mM. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings eve: Sega except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Uon- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bers. a 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nickerson, cha lain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “ I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of $—, to ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and og oses of said sori- 
ety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The church that has lived for thirty years 
without a house of worship can probably tell 
by this time just what its needs are and ought 
to appreciate a home of its own. 

One of our correspondents writes that the 
exceedingly satisfactory results of the faith- 
fulness of the student supplies in making pas- 
toral calls might well serve as a hint to pas- 
tors who neglect this branch of their work. 

The situation for the colored people of Bos- 
ton is not quite so bad as the difference 
between the population and the church ac- 
commodations seems to indicate, as colored 
people are found in many of the churches and 
Sunday schools. 

Friends of temperance will be interested in 
the success of the anti-saloon fight in Lowell. 
It is hard to decide whether the attempt to 
retain the church member as lawyer was an 
evidence of colossal impudence or misplaced 
worldly wisdom. 

That certain new features in the Sunday 
evening service ‘‘make things lively ’’ might 
not prove an unmixed blessing, but in the 
instance in which the liveliness showed itself 
partly in doubled contributions we cannot 
question its worth. 


A YEAR OF ‘*“* THE BURLINGTON PLAN.”’ 

A little more than a year ago (May 24, 1894) 
there appeared in the columns of The Congre- 
gationalist an account of the plan of work 
begun in the First Church, Burlington, Vt., 
at the close of successful evangelistic serv- 
ices under the lead of Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman. 

The feature of that plan is that the initia- 
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tive is taken by lay members and the pastor 
is not burdened with details. An executive 
committee, chosen by the church at its annual 
meeting, enlists members in the Personal 
Workers’ Band and appoints the members 
of the welcome, outlook, midweek prayer 
meeting and district committees. A Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club is also provided for. 

The record of the year in the First Church 
shows good results. There have been hin- 
drances; human nature is not changed by 
any plan except the plan of salvation, but 
both the ideal and the real life of the church 
are on a higher level. The members of Sun- 
day morning congregations are cheered by the 
welcome they receive at the church door. 
Strangers are glad to receive a friendly greet- 
ing and are attracted by the warm social at- 
mosphere. Many strangers have been reached 
by the district committees and the reports of 
the visitors show that they themselves have 
been helped by the service. The midweek 
prayer meeting has shown unwonted life and 
power. 

The Burlington Plan bas had a mission out- 
side of its original field. Through the gener- 
osity of one of the members of the church the 
plan was advertised in leading denomina- 
tional journals, and, in response to requests, 
nearly two thousand copies of the pamphlet 
describing the plan have been sent toall parts 
of this country and Canada. Some time ago 
letters of inquiry were sent to a number of 
those who had received the pamphlets. The 
replies indicate that the plan has a wide ac- 
ceptance in churches of many denominations. 
One brother writes that the Methodist disci- 
pline is good enough for him, another that his 
session is too conservative to take any ad- 
vance step, but nearly every letter contains 
words of hearty commendation. Some have 
turned to the Christian Endeavor Society or 
the Sunday school and organized work there 
which conservative church members would 
not allow elsewhere. 

The part of the plan most extensively 
adopted is the Sunday Evening Club. In 
nearly every large city this is helping solve 
the problem of the Sunday evening service. 
A characteristic letter on this head is from 
Providence, R. I.: 

We trebled our audiences, doubled our con- 
tributions. We got a piano to go with our 
organ, got a boys’ orchestra from the Sunday 
school and made things lively. It was the 
best thing we ever tried in our new church 
enterprise. 


A pastor in Arkansas City, Kansas, writes: 


We have doubled and quadrupled our at- 
tendance and improved every arm of cburch 
work by it. It 1s leading us out into a large 
place. 
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Other churches have made more of the com- 
mittee work. A Baptist pastor in Maine ap- 
proves highly of ‘‘ the lay members taking the 
initiative,” although many churches of his ac- 
quaintance are made up of members whose 
marked characteristic is lack of initiative. 
Notwithstanding, almost every member of his 
church is at work on some committee. 

The pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Albany, N. Y., writing on this 
point, says: 

We have in vperation and with good results, 
the plan modified to suit our circumstances, 
By our vestibule committee, not only are 
strangers greeted and the regular members of 
the congregation made to feel that the church 
is a true home, warm with Christian life and 
fellowship clear to the threshold, but twenty- 
four members of the church for four Sundays 
each have been brought into close touch with 
the congregation, and their personal inter- 
est and sense of responsibility have been 

uickened. The inside committee have also 
done good work. 

In this church the executive committee 
enlarge their usefulness by publishing a little 
paper, The Assistant Pastor. 

Professors in Chicago Theological Seminary 
and Bates College report that they have com- 
mended the study of the plan to their stu- 
dents. 

Many valuable suggestions have been re- 
ceived of which lack of space forbids mention, 
but the following from Rev. Dr. Lewellyn Pratt 
of Norwich, Ct., is worth careful attention. 
In closing his letter he says: 

Our people have engaged in it heartily. To 
me it seems specially to be commended be- 
cause it is the means of organizing the church 
itself, instead of introducing separate and 
often independent societies to do the work. 

Dr. Chapman writes that pastors every where 
enthusiastically welcome it as one of the best 
means of conserving the results of revival 
work. 

And so by this and other plans the people 
in our churches are led to see their responsi- 
bilities, are shown how to work for the Mas- 
ter and are led into larger fields of service. 

F. F. Le 





FROM THE NORTHWEST 

Although many of our ministers regard 
these assemblies as pleasurable traps set to 
cheat them out of their vacation, still a good 
number of hard-worked pastors appear before 
these audiences, and the popularity of the sum- 
mer meetings is increasing throughout this 
region. In North Dakota the Devil’s Lake 
program was unusually interesting. The 
Interstate Assembly at Detroit, Minn., has a 
magnificent location in the midst of the finest 
lake region of the Northwest. The program 
was full enough and fine enough to satisfy 
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the most fastidious. Among tbe speakers 
were Rev. Messrs. J. H. Morley, C. H. Patton 
and Dr. John Paul Egbert. Our oldest and 
by far the largest assembly is the Minnesota 
Chautauqua at Waseca. It has just closed 
the eleverth year with great reason for re- 
joicing. The attendance has been large and 
the instruction given in the different schools 
has been by masters in their specialty. The 
program included Talmage, Sam Jones, Dr. 
Bridgman, Professor Cumnock and Professor 
Herron, who gave six lectures on Social 
Questions which called forth most favorable 
and very unfavorable criticism. Rev. H. C. 
Jennings is the efficient and tireless manager. 

All the churches in southeast Minneapolis 
are holding union services in the evening dur- 
ing July and August, the pastors taking their 
turn in preaching. By advertising, by per- 
sonal work, with good music and brief, 
pointed, evangelistic sermons, they are solvy- 
ing the problem of the second service. Not 
only is the attendance large, but the interest 
is deepening from week to week. In this 
way the churches are enabled even during 
the heated season to do much aggressive 
work, 

In addition to the far-famed water power of 
St. Anthony Falls, the Flour City is to have 
the energy of the Mississippi River doubled 
several times by means of immense new dams, 
Just below the falls the engineer’s work has 
all been completed and the construction is be- 
ing pushed by a large crew of workers. These 
dams will cost millions of dollars and will be 
three or four years in building. But this 
enormous added power will bring many new 
industries and new people to this great cen- 
ter. Although these dams are under Govern- 
ment construction, still their being possible 
at this time is largely due to the energy of 
Hon. Charles A. Pillsbury. 

The abundant harvest which is being 
gathered throughout the north and west is 
bringing new courage to our people. This is 
most apparent in Nebraskaand South Dakota, 
where for several years there has been so 
much destitution. Our straggling home mis- 
sionary churches, academies and colleges feel 
much encouraged. Fargo College especially 
deserves mention in her persistent endeavor 
to meet the generous offer of Dr. Pearsons. 

The churches and scbools fully appreciate 
the help of the parent secieties in these 
critical times. They are determined to help 
themselves in every way possible and at the 
same time to give all they can toward reducing 
the debt of the societies. J. A. 8 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

ALA.—The Warrior District Conference met, 
Aug. 1-4, at Tidwell. The churches presented en- 
couraging reports. All our benevolent societies 
were represented, and addresses were delivered on 
Our Denominational Literature, Sunday Observ- 
ance, Religious Selfishness, Christianity in Politi- 
cal and Social Life, Qualifications for Preaching 
the Gospel, Duties of Pastors to Churches and of 
Churches to Pastors, and Hindrances to the Reli- 
gious Life in Young People. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—Rev. Peter Thomas Stanford, who is 
organizing a Congregational church among the col- 
ored people in this city, comes here from Birming- 
ham, Eng , with the best of recommendations. He 
finds a ready following and has already secured 
more than 100 names of church members who wish 
to form a Congregational church. Very wisely, he 
consulted with the Baptist and Methodist pastors, 
and at a conference beld there was a general and 
hearty agreement that there is need of another reli- 
gious organization among the colored people in this 
city. It appeared that there are in Boston some 
13,000 colored people, with about 3,000 communicants 
and nine churches with a seating capacity of but 
5,450. Mr. Stanford, without waiting for a church 
or building, has already been preaching in the 
streets and alleys with success. 

BEDFORD.—Rev. Edwin Smith is in the tenth year 
of his pastorate, during which seventy-five have 
united with the church. The total membership is 
196. The benevolent contributions for the nine 
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years have been $6,227, or an average of $692 per 
year. 

LOWELL.—John Street. Much satisfaction is felt 
in the defeat of another attempt to open a liquor 
saloon on the street leading to the church. The 
saloon formerly situated thete was closed two years 
ago and is now the headquarters of the W.C. T. U. 
As it is in the region where the street car travel 
centers it is considered as good a stand as the city 
affords for a saloon, and the recent contest is the 
third which the church has waged within two years 
to keep the saloon closed. Hearty assistance has 
been given by the sister church on Kirk Street and 
by the neighboring Methodist and Free Baptist 
churches, as weil as by the representatives of the 
great Massachusetts and Boott cotton miils, whose 
tenement houses are located iv the vicinity. The 
value of the location is shown by the fact that a 
prominent lawyer of the church was offered $1,000 
as a retaining fee in the case by those who wished 
the license. Th? offer was emphatically refused. 

AUBURN.—This church has -raised a liberal sum 
for the debt of the A. B.C. F. M. in addition to the 
regular contribution. Church affairs are in a pros- 
perous condition, The parsonage has been recently 
repaired and painted. The Sunday evening service 
has been united with the Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing, being led by members from the society in con- 
nection with the pastor, and the plan is satisfactory. 

EAst CHARLEMONT.—A large gathering of friends 
and members of this church celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, Aug.6 Prof. Samuel Harris of Yale 
Divinity School—who was scribe of the organizing 
council, now its sole survivor—gave the address 
and a score of other speakers followed. The new 
chapel, with its porte-cochére, the suite of new win- 
dows, renovated horse-sheds and other improve- 
ments enrich the occasion. 


Maine. 

Bark HARBOR,—A temperance mass meeting in 
the Congregational church, Aug. 4, was enthusi- 
astic in insisting upon enforcing the laws of the 
State. There is a devided temperance revival in 
this noted resort. 

AkOoSTOOK CouUNTY.—The Sunday School Con- 
vent‘on at Blaine and Christian Kndeavor Conven- 
tion at Island Falls were well attended and inter- 
esting occasions the past week. 

SoLon.—The charch is repaired and furnished 
with new seats and carpets. 

OxrorD —New fresco of the interior and other 
repairs are being made by the church.——A new 
organ is furnished for the church in Rockport. 


New Hampshire. 


HINsSDALE.—During the pastorate of Rev. Stephen 
Smith, which has just closed, more than $500 have 
been expended on the church edifice in making 
needed improvements, much to the credit of the 
zealous and persevering women who put their 
shoulders to the work. 

STRATHAM.—The Lamplighters, a mission circle 
of the younger children, has lately been growing 
in numbers and interest and has a promising 
future. 

KEENE.— Second, During the twenty-eight years 
of its existence 696 have been enrolled as members, 
and 277 of these during the ten years of the pastor- 
ate of Rev. G. H. DeBevoise, who finished his 
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labors July 28 During the same time forty-nine 
died, ninety were dismissed to other churches and 
twenty-four were suspended. The present member- 
sbip is 388, with sixty absentees. 

Rhode Island. 

PEACEDALE.—This church feels that the death of 
Mrs. Rowland Hazard is a heavy cloud on its gen- 
eral prosperity. Herself the daughter of a clergy- 
man, she has used her Jarge means and widened 
Sympathies to forward all church and missionary 
interests. 

The State Minutes show that there are thirty- 
eight churches now connected with the conference, 
with a total membership of 8,252. This is a net 
gain of 351 for the past year. Of this total mem- 
bership, slightly over two-fifths are enrojled in the 
three largest Providence churches—the Union, the 
Beneficent and the Central. The Park Place Church 
of Pawtucket disputes with a Baptist church of 
Providence the claim to the largest Sunday school 
in the State. 

THE ‘SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

HURRICANE.—AS a result of five days’ meetings 
here twenty-three were received to church member- 
ship. The church was organized last spring with 
fourteen members. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—- Union held its communion Aug. 4, 
and received nine on confession and seven by letter, 
making thirty-two additions since the present pas- 
torate began four months ago. 

SPRINGFIELD —First. The Jast communion service 
during Rev. 8. P. Dunlap’s pastorate of nearly nine 
years was held Aug. 4, when three joined the 
church, A farewell reception was given Mr. and 
Mrs. Duvlap Tuesday evening, Aug. 13, in the 
church parlors. The occasion was one of great 
interest and much appreciation was shown of the 
good work which had been done by the pastor and 
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To My Joy 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla overcame the effects of 
the grip, cured me of dyspepsia and nervous 
prostration. [ treated with three different 
doctors without realizing relief. I resorted 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla and shortly my appe- 
tite was improved and my rest was not so 
much broken at night, getting up in the mworn- 
ing greatly refreshed. After taking three bot- 
tles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was entirely 
cured and today feel as well as ever in my 
life.’ R. B. Sanaster, Kensett, Arkansas 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Only True Blood Purifier prominently 
in the public eye. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, 
Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


’ H cure all liver ills, bilious- 
Hood Ss Pills ness, headache. dhe. 











IN CURLY BIRCH. 
In Puddenhead Wilson’s Calendar it is stated that 


few things are harder to put up with than the annoyance 
of a good example, But a clumsy, old-fashioned chamber 


set is one of those few things. 


You can murder your comfort in many ways, but 
for neatness, certainty and quick dispatch there is no 


better method than the employment of 
furniture. 




















inconvenient 








Half of the persons who thus immolate themselves are sufferers through procras- 
tination. They would not delay a moment if they could be told how low-priced is 
the present fashion of furniture in these days, when a good Chamber Set can almost 
be bought with the loose change in your purse. 

We have this week, among other styles, some very inexpensive sets in Curly Birch, 
now much in favor. They cannot be duplicated at the price we are asking, and they are 
going very fast. A word in time may secure one. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The conditions could hardly be more favor- 
able if they had been made to order by the 
most rampant bulls of Wall Street. The 
shadow, which earlier threatened to become 
oppressive, has perceptibly dwindled to the 
proportions of a summer cloud. We refer to 
the outward movement of gold, which always 
is attended with so much unnecessary senti- 
ment. It was predicted that shipments by 
last Saturday’s steamers would be large, and 
the stock market fell into extreme apathy 
pending the departure of Saturday’s boats. 

When, however, on Friday very little gold 
had been ordered and foreign exchange showed 
an easier tendency under pressure of freer of- 
ferings of grain bills, the bears saw that once 
more they had ‘‘ reckoned without their host”’ 
and proceeded to cover. 

The taking of gold from the national Treas- 
ury to hoard because of fear is quite a differ- 
ent proposition from taking out one or two 
millions to settle some foreign obligations. 
When gold shipments run up against such 
good promises of agricultural results and the 
steady improvement in business now seen, 
they lose their power to excite fear. 

In 1893, after the panic began, our imports of 
merchandise stopped short, because there was 
little or no demand, resulting in a large excess 
of gold imports for that year; now prosperity 
has returned to such an extent that our im- 
ports of merchandise have heavily increased, 
thereby swelling the balance of trade against 
us. But will anybody argue thereby that we 
are in poorer condition now than in 1893? The 
fact that our imports of merchandise have in- 
creased so heavily of late is the best possible 
evidence that out people are once more con- 
suming the normal quantity of both foreign 
and domestic goods. 

Government receipts are not quite equal to 
expenditures, but its credit is sufficiently good 
until the new Congress shall make the changes 
which will furnish the Treasury with addi- 
tional revenue. In the meantime, until Oct. 1 
next any way, the bond syndicate will continue 
to protect the Treasury gold reserve, 

The steady improvement in general trade is 
all that could be reasonably asked for. It is 
exhilarating to see the wonderful recupera- 
tive powers of this country as shown in the 
rapid rise from the utter stagnation of last 
winter to the busy bum of industry at the 
present time amid advancing prices for sta- 
ples. The outlook for a brisk fall trade is ex- 
cellent, and ,if the crops suffer no damage, 
security values will unquestionably have at- 
tained a much higher level before Christmas. 
There yet remains a short period before the 
corn crop can be absolutely assured, and when 
that has been successfully passed lively times 
will be seen in Wall and State Streets. 
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Published every Thursday. 
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IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
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of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a 8 
wanted a etamp should pe sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
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It Induces Sleep. 
Miorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., says: “ It 
induces a quick sleep, and promotes digestion.” 


“I MAVE used Hood’s Pills and find them very 
satisfactory as a cathartic.” Ella E, McAdam, 
24 Bulfinch St , Boston, Mass. 


A THIEF WITH A RecorD.—Procrastination is re- 
sponsible for more theft than any one of the faces 
which adorn the rogues’ gallery. It is procrastina- 
tion which has alone hindered scores of persons in 
this city from providing themselves with suitable 
chamber furniture. There never was a time when 
furniture sold so low in price. The very severe but 
beautiful lines of the present fashion in furniture 
involve very little expense in its construction, and 
it can be bought for a trifle more than the actual 
cost of the wood. Some of the sets in curly birch 
now to be seen at the Paine warerooms, on Canal 
Street, are astonishingly low in cost. 











“We 

Q put that 

{\ onour skirt edges 
because 


‘S.A. & M 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 


’ 


last as long as the skirt.’ 


A set of the 'S.H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for Oc. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6¢ N. Y. 


‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Church Organ for Sale, 


Built by Thomas Appleton for the Mt. Vernon 
Church, Ashburton Place, Boston. Dimen- 
sions, 15 feet, 3 inches wide, plus blowbandle, 
1 foot,8inches Total width, 16 feet, 11 inches. 
Hight, 19 feet, 114 inches. For terms, etc., 


apply to 
T. Y. CROWELL, 
100 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 














Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE churches of Syracuse will entertain the dele- 
gates to the National Voanci!. Those desirous of such 
entertainment or those who wish iuformation in regard 
to hotels and boarding houses are requested to write 
George A. Mosher, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, before Sept. 15; due replies will be made to such 
notifications. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold ovpnpetiatic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evange 7 \ agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 

end to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, 1 Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, Presiden 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Not a Patent Medicine 
Nervous Prostration 
Mental Depression. 


Nervous 5, cosia. 
Mental ,.. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 

i on i C (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful 

_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, “ji 
directions, testimonials, etc., to g 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle 





Financial. 


Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting prope: 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safes 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. scien men 


Please mention 7he Congregationalist. 
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JID) BONDS, 
x PAYING A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST. 
We make a specialty of High Class 


Ss Securities, suitable for permanent In- 
ro vestment. 
~~ Descriptive circular mailed on application. 
by 
(CS ¢ SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
Si 10 Wall Street, New York. 








8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business, 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Pinancial Agent, 


#038 Century Bullding, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Do You Want to Sella 


YOU) westTERN MORTCACE 


SELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure coats—stop 
—— sending good money after bad—get a good 5 per 
WE | cent. investment instead. Address the 
| Boston Realty. Indemnity and Trust Co., 
BUY 33 Equitable Building, Boston. 
Send for our Bond List. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, five lines (eight 


not ding 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Brooks Cottage, Littleton, N. H. Pleasant 
family home; large, airy rooms; good table; charming 
river and mountain views; mountain resorts and Fran- 
conia Notch easily accessible; favorable place for hay- 
fever patients. #4 to $7 during September and October. 
Mrs. C, S. Brooks. 





SETTEES Any person or committee having a lot 
* of Good Second-hand Settees for 
sale will please address 8. B. SHAPLEIGH, Boston. 





WESTERN MORTGAGES 


Bought promptly or attended to free on joint account. 
15 years’ experience. 


ALLEN & WHITING, Lowell, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION I8 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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State evangelist, has spent a week here. The 
several services held each day were well attended 
and much good was done. The pastor, Rev. Ralph 
Albertson, rendered very efficient service during 
the recent C. E. State convention held here. The 
international work of the church is being vigorously 
maintained, 

LORAIN.—The Congregational enterprise at the 
Steel Plant, started less than two months ago, is 
now housed in aneatchapel. Mr. Ludwig Thomsen, 
the Oberlin student who has charge of the religious 
work and who is a skillful carpenter, has done 
much of the work upon the building. At the Sun- 
day school, Aug. 4, there was an attendance of 115 
Secretaries W. E.C. Wright and D. L. Leonard and 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright have given valuable help 
in the Sunday services. The community is growing 
rapidly; there are no other church or Sunday 
school services in the place, and the members of the 
old Sheffield church are greatly encouraged by the 
progress of this branch work which they were led 
to undertake. 

Indiana. 

PoRTER —The church building, which has been 
enlarged and repaired at an expense of $500, was 
reopened for public worship, Aug.4. Superintend- 
ent Curtis preached to large congregations morn- 
ing and evening and visited the out-station where 
services were held in the afternoon. This church, 
under the labors of Rev. Richard Smith, is in a 
hopeful and prosperous condition. The wisdom of 
planting it is shown by the interest manifested on 
the part of the English-speaking people, who, al- 
though brought up in various denominations, are 
attaching themselves to the work. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayj/lower, contrary to previous 
reports, remains open for the summer months. 
Regular services are maintained, the pulpit being 
supplied by Rev. George E. Hill.——Rev. H. C. Funk- 
houser is supplying /eople’s Church through the 
summer vacation, Pastor 8. W. Pollard of Pilgrim 
and Rev. F. A. Slytield of Brightwood are continuing 
regular work without vacation. 


Michigan. 

Hancock.—Pastor J. E. Reilly took his company 
of the Boys’ Brigade into camp for five days in 
August. On the last two days of the encampment 
they were joined by Rey. H. C. Scotford and his 
company of Lake Linden. The encampment was on 
the shore of Lake Superior, near Portage ship canal, 
The boys and pastors enjoyed camp life, with daily 
prayers, drills, ball play, bathing and camp fires: 
and a larger number expects to go into camp next 
year. 

Wisconsin. 

WATERTOWN.—This church, Rev. G. C. Weiss, 
pastor, c elebrated its fiftieth anniversary bya series 
of services, July 13-17. Three former pastors were 
present and took part in the exercises. Father Peet, 
in 1845, as superintendent of the H. M.S., organized 
on one trip the three churches of Watertown, Wau- 
pun and Fond du Lac. All three churches are alive 
and doing good work today. The Watertownchurch 
had nine charter members, of whom eight were 
Presbyterians, They were without a meeting house 
till 1851. During the fifty years 575 persons have 
joined the church, of whom 185 remain. Watertown 
is a strong German town and the church has a num- 
ber of this class among its membership. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

S1oux Ciry.—One of the busy pastors of Iowa is 
Rey. R. W. Jamison of the Mayflower Church. He 
has under his care, beside Mayflower, the Riverside 
and Belle Vista churches and the People’s Mission 
in the Eiche Turner Hall. He has appealed to the 
State H. M.S. for an assistant. 

STACYVILLE.—A student was engaged here re- 
cently to test the question whether the church 
should live or die, [t has decided to live and will 
soon seek a permanent pastor. Five united with 
the church recently. 

PERCIVAL.—The church is over thirty years of 
age but has never had a house of worship. The 
people have decided to provide for themselves this 
necessity, and the preliminary work of the enterprise 
is now being done. 

HARTWICK.—The church has been served for 
several months by Mr. A. H. Fish, a student in the 
department of applied Christianity at lowa College. 
Mr. Fish closes his labors within a few days and 
this fall will enter upon a course of study at Union 
Seminary. 

NORA SPRINGS.—A parsonage costing about $1,700 
is in process of erection. Rev. D. E. Skinner is pas- 
tor.——A new bell costing $135 has been purchased 
at Rowen, 
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Minnesota. 

DEXTER.—Increased interest is reported with or- 
ganization of a Sunday school at an out-station and 
the prospect of church organization with church 
building at Elkton, where preaching has been main- 
tained for a year. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The congregations have largely in- 
creased, while at Selma. the out-station, large con- 
gregations fill the schoolhouse and $600 have been 
subscribed for a new church building. 

SoutH BENnD.—Through the labors of Mr. W. A 
Whitcomb of Chicago Seminary a church of sixteen 
members has been gathered. An old meeting 
house built thirty years ago and occupied by a 
Welsh church has been turned over to the new or- 
ganization, some of the former members uniting 
with the church. There is a needy field and a hope- 
ful outlook. 

BELGRADE —A revival in the winter strengthened 
this church, and during the spring Mr. O.L. Strat- 
ton preached for two or three months, being suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Edwin D. Bevier, both of Moody 
Institute. When Mr. Bevier leaves to go to the 
foreign field under the China-English Mission, Bel- 
grade and South Bend will be united under one pas. 
tor. 

MANKATO.—Swedish. The church has just dedi- 
cated its building free of debt with the help of 
$1,000 from the C. C. B.S. There has been a revival 
with twelve conversions. An English-speaking 
Sunday school has been organized and all services 


Continued on page 253. 
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“Pearl glass” and “ peari 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys ’— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass. 








Church Equipment. 
OOO OOOO ONTO 
In connection with our 


wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices, 
——_ 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
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BLAKE BELL CQ@O., Boston, Mass. 
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are well attended. In the surrounding country 
there are many calls for Swedish work.— West. A 
Sunday school has been sustained for a long time 
and during the summer a preaching service main- 
tained by Mr. W. A. Whitcomb, who has supplied 
South Bend. Efforts are being made to erect a 
church building. A lot has been already secured. 

North BrRANCH.—This church, discouraged by 
the needless dividing of the field through the intro- 
duction of another denomination, has been greatly 
encouraged of late with increasing congregations 
and interest. Evangelist A. A. Davis, a former 
pastor who has devoted himself to evangelistic 
work, will make this his future residence. 

WINONA.—Scandinavian. Pastor E, A. Ander- 
son, who passed through the forest fires last year at 
Sandstone, reports increasing congregations in this 
church, organized a few weeks ago with regular 
services, young people’s prayer meeting, woman’s 
society and excellent prospects for doing good. 

PELICAN RApIpDs.—Rey. E. P. Crane has begun 
work here and will preach also at West Dora and 
Scambler, where there was a Congregational church 
now extinct, besides visiting two or three school- 
houses. 

WAYZATA.—Through the efforts of Rev. J. W. 
Hayward, a former pastor, assisted by friends who 
gave a concert netting $80, $339 have been paid to the 
Cc. C. B. §., liquidating the claims of that society. 
In consequence a gentleman gives an adjacent lot, 
thus adding a fine garden spot to the lot. 


Student work in Minnesota has been specially 
profitable this year through the faithfulness in 
pastoral visitation of the young men employed. 
Several have visited every family in a large diocese. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California. 
CROCKETY.—During the twenty-one months’ pas- 
torate of Rev. B. D. Naylor eleven bave been re- 
ceived into the church, seven by confession. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Rev. Jiro Okabe spoke inter- 
estingly at a recent meeting of the Monday Club. 
Converted in Oakland, he seven years ago went to 
the Hawaiian Islands to labor among his country- 
men, of whom there are now 25,000, Besides a large 
church due to his efforts in Hilo, a growing church 
the last two years in Honolulu has rewarded bis 
labors. He is also superintending Japanese work 
throughout the islands.——Rev. H. Hammond Cole 
of Olivet Church spent a vacation of two months at 
Weaverville, Trinity Co., fifty miles from the rail- 
road, In this mining center, with a few church 
members to aid him, he succeeded in arousing the 
whole town so much that they were loathe to have 
him leave. The church there has thirteen mem- 
bers, one being a man, the Sunday school is a union 
one and the church edifice belongs to no denomina- 
tion. As the center for six preaching stations, with 
very little religious life throughout the county of 
5,000 inhabitants, the opportunity for missionary 
work is inviting. 

OAKLAND.—Market Street. Rev. J. H. Goodell 
resigns, after three years’ labors, to take effect as 
soon as his successor can be found, During his 
pastorate the site has been changed and a handsome 
new edifice has been erected. He expects to devote 
his whole time to work in the seminary, his chair 
being the English Bible. 

General Agent Frear of the American Board re. 
ports for the year about closing receipts from 
California churches as nearly $3,300. In the re- 
maining month it is hoped several churches will be 
heard from. 

Washington. 

SPRAGUE.—The business portion of the town was 
nearly all destroyed by fire on Aug.3. Many fam- 
ilies were rendered homeless. The Methodist Epis- 
copal church was burned, but the Congregational 
church and parsonage were saved. Many of the 
church members will suffer severely. The car shops 
were destroyed, leaving many men out of employ- 
ment. 

Rev. H. D. Wiard has greatly encouraged the 
churches in this State, which he had time to visit by 
way of gathering information. The people were 
enthusiastic in their welcome and in appreciation 
of his words of cheer. 

For vacation Rey, E. L. Smith, Walla Walla, has 
gone to Alaska. Rev. George H. Lee, Taylor Church, 
Seattle, has taken his family to Snoqualmie Falls. 
Several ministers are at Medical Lake camping 2nd 
attending a Biblical and sociological institute. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 
The Presbyterian Church, North, contributed last 
year $13,647,579 for congregational and denomi- 
national expenses. The General Assembly of 1895 
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cost the denomination $89,329. There are now 
6,797 ministers of that denomination, 7,496 churches, 
922,904 communicants and 994,793 Sunday school 
members; 67,938 persons during the year were added 
to the churches on confession of faith, eighty-two 
ministers were received from other denominations 
and thirty-two dismissed. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Several members of the society at Riceville, Io., 
did not attend the Boston convention in order that 
they might give more toward the enlargement of 
their church, 

By a system of weekly offerings pledged for a 
term of five years a society in Johnstown, N. Y., has 
raised, during that time, the sum of one thousand 
dollars for missions. 

Ata recent Christian Endeavor meeting in Paris 
the leader was a Philadelphia pastor, the organist 
was a young Negro from Madagascar and among 
those that took part were persons from Wisconsin, 
St. Louis and Egypt. 

President Clark sent letters of congratulation to 
the newspaper men of Boston for their “ unparal- 
leled” reports of the recent convention. Of the 
report in The Congregationalist, he says, “I think 
I have seen none equal to it, not only for complete- 
ness but for vividness and for the sympathetic 
spirit manifested in every line.” 

The Cleveland Cbristian Endeavor Union has 
placed twenty ice-water drinking fountains on well- 
traveled street corners in various parts of the city. 
The fountains are attractive in design and substan- 
tially built of iron and bear the Christian Endeavor 
monogram and the inscription: ‘‘ Erected by the 
Christian Endeavor Union of Cleveland, 1895,” with 
the words cast in enduring iron: “ Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again, but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I sball give him 
shall never thirst.’’ The cost of the fountains, 
about $60 each, is met by the Endeavor Societies of 
the city. 


For Weekly Register see page 255. 
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A Great 
Head 
—the one 
that saves 
hands and 
back by 
4, washing 
Mii'\ with Peart- 
VY ze. It’s 
' ahead of the 
old way in every way. /earl- 
zme washes clothes or cleans 
house with half the labor. 
The most delicate fabric is 
washed safely; the roughest 
housework is done easily. 
Pearline does away with the 
Rub, Rub, Rub. Youcan’t do 
without Pearline; you may do 
much work, but you'll never 

be done. 












Peddlers and some unscrupu 

lous grocers will tell you ‘* this 
Be ware is as good as” or * the saz: 

Pearline.” IT’S FALSE 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sen 
you something in place of Pearline, do the hone 
thing—-send it back, 273 JAMES PYLE * 
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RECLIN'! 
WITH A (OMBINATION BOX OF SWEET HOME”SOAP 
ror $10.00:. rve LARKIN SOAP MFG CO. 
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cause of its healthfulness. Expert 
of its efficacy. Housekeepers prai 
Connoisseurs praise COTTOLENE 
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ing results. ‘ 
unnecessary evil. Get the genuine 
complaint to make. 
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PRAISE 


ever comes from those who use COTTOLENE. Complaint is made by 
those who use imitations, Eminent physicians praise COTTOLENE be- 


the food. People with weak digestion have nothing but praise 


| tor Cottolene 


because all food prepared with it can be enjoyed without fear of distress- 
Everybody praises COTTOLENE because it makes lard an 


It is sold by all dealers in one, three and five 


ound tins, with steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath, on every tin. 
HE N. K. FAINBANY COMPANY, Chicago. 224 State Street, Bos’ 0: 
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cooks praise COTTOLENE because 
se COTTOLENE for its economy. 
for the delicate flavor it imparts to 
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COTTOLENE and you will have no 
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>» Examine the patent Oven THERMOMETER, 
- Pronounced by ALL Cooxs to be the 

4 GREATEST IMPROVEMENT of modern times, 
7 No one ean afford to keep house 
> without a Magee Range and Fur- 
: nace, because the saving in fuel 
$ and food will pay many times their 
> cost over any others on the market. 
‘ The name MAGEE carries our Guarantee 
7 of PERFECT SATISFACTION 

; with proper use. 

7 Descriptive Circulars Free. 

4 FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
. 

> 
> 


MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Boston. New York, Chicago. 
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The Pot Called the Kettle 
Black Because the House- 
wife Didn’t Use . 
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THE NORTHFIELD OONFERENCE. 


The noted speakers from abroad at this 
year’s session of the conference have been 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, and Rev. Andrew Murray of 
South Africa. The former is one of the most 
Evangelical and sweet-spirited of the Angli- 
can clergy, having little sympathy with the 
spirit of exclusiveness and contempt for dis- 
sent which is characteristic of Anglican cler- 
ics; and Rev. Andrew Murray is by far the 
most important figure in the religious life of 
South Africa. He has been moderator three 
times of the South African Dutch Reformed 
Synod. Twenty years ago he founded the 
Wellington Huguenot Seminary for young 
ladies. He is the president of the Cape Gen- 
eral Mission of South Africa, His father was 
Scotch and his mother Datch. Heis also well 








REV ANDREW MURRAY. 


known to the devout, throughout the world 
through his beautiful contributions to devo- 
ticnal literature. From both of these gentle- 
men from abroad those in attendance have 
had rare expositions of Scripture and inspir- 
ing appeals for consecrated living and giving. 

On Friday, Aug. 9, a most impressive serv- 
ice was held in memory of the late Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon of Boston, who was one of the 
first to come to Mr. Moody’s aid when the 
Northfield Conference was established, and 
remained a stalwart friend and a most popular 
participant in the annual conferences. Mrs. 
Gordon and her youngest son were present. 
Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie read the same Scripture 
that he read in Dr. Gordon’s pulpit the first 
Sunday after his death. Two of Dr. Gordon’s 
hymns were sung. Major Whittle read the 
last sermon preached by Dr. Gordon at North- 
field. Mr. Moody offered prayer. 

Among those present at the conference are 
Mrs. Andrew Murray, Miss Anna M. Cum- 
mings and Mrs. H. P. Allen of Wellington, 
South Africa. Rev. John C. Collins, the gen- 
eral secretary of the International Christian 
Workers’ Association, has set forth the merits 
and triumphs of that organization for practi- 
cal Christian service, and Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more of New York has, as usual, stirred all 
who have heard her by her description of the 
work she has done and is doing among the 
outcast women of New York. Superintendent 
Gibbud of the Reseue Mission in Syracuse has 
amused and stimulated by his breezy, uncon- 
ventional, energetic accounts of evangelistic 
work in the hop fields of Central New York. 
The Berwick, Me., Praying Band, which in- 
cludes none but young working men who are 
united together in the effort to convert their 
comrades, has been represented by Mr. Crooks, 
one of its founders. Judge Strong, Dr. Tal- 
mage and Mrs. George F. Root have been re- 
membered in prayer. M. 


— —<—_ _ 


I do not think that the road to contentment 
lies in despising what we have not got. Let 
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us acknowledge all good, all delight that the 
world holds and be content without it— George 


Macdonald. 
acpi ae amma al 


When a man’s end is to advance his own 
interest, without regard to that of the public, 
the practices of our professional politicians 
are judicious means to that end, just as the 
artifices of a“ bunco steerer” ora “ green goods 
man” are well devised to effect his purposes. 
But a preacher of the gospel who used these 
artifices to awaken souls to righteousness 
would gain little for either the kingdom of 
heaven or his own consideration among God- 
fearing fclk, and it is no less futile for any one 
appealing to the people’s conscience against 
wrongdoing by public men to vary the mo- 
notony of his exhortations by intimate associ- 
ation with the men he denounces and apparent 
imitation of their ways of life.—Charles J. 


Bonaparte. 
coca eats anor 


OALENDAR. 


School of Social Economics, Chicago Commons, 
Aug. 22-29. 

National Encampment of Boys’ Brigades, Highland 
Park, Ill., Aug. 22-29. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Springfield, Mass., Aug. 28-31. 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Sept. 2-6. 

National Prison Congress, Denver, Co)., Sept. 14- 
18. 

National Council, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 9-14. 

Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 9-12, 

National Purity Congress, Baltimore, Oct. 14-16. 

A. B.C. F. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 15-18. 

A.M. A., Detroit, Mich., Oct. 22-24. 





FALSE economy is practiced by people who buy 
inferior articles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Sent free by New York Condensed 
Milk Co., N. Y. 


THROAT COMFORT.—Best at night; freedom from 
dryness and all tickling sensations may be secured 
by a small dose of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam. 
Public speakers, singers and professional men find 
it of great use. Sweet and pleasant to the taste. 
Sold everywhere. 





and aches of an annoying nature, a torturous nature, a danger- 
ous nature, can be quickly and surely cured with Pain-Killer. 
As no one is proof against pain, no one should be without 
This good old remedy kept at hand, will save 
much suffering and many calls on the doctor. 


Pain-Killer. 


mer complaints of grown folks or children it has stood with- 


out an equal for over half a century. No time like the present 


to get a bottle of 


Pain-Killer 


Sold everywhere. The quantity has been doubled but the price remains 
the same, 25c. Look out for worthless imitations. Buy only the genuine, 
bearing the name—PERRY DAVIS & Son. 
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| Headache....... 
| Destroys......... 
ic: 


Resulting in poor memory, irritability, ner- 
vousness and intellectual exhaustion. It 
induces other forms of disease, such as epi- 
lepsy. heart disease, apoplexy, insanity, etc. 

Mrs. Chas. A. Myers, 201 Hanna St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., writes Oct. 7, 1894. “I suffered 
terribly with severe headaches, dizziness, 
backache and nervousness, gradually grow- 
ing worse until my life was despaired of. I 
have taken 5 bottles of Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine, and am a well woman.” 


On sale by all druggists. Dr. Miles’ Book 
on Heart and Nervous Disorders, FREE, 
by mail. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind, 


wooo. Miles’ || 
ssssseeseeee NEFVINE 
Restores Health || 








Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is anold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all point diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh. 
Toothache, Lum 0, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 




















WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 
4Pine, Cypress, Cal, Redwood. 


6 omer Sey Boston, | WILLIAMS MFG, CO, 


868. Mar t.» Boston. 
821 Vine St., Philada., Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





For all sum- 








DURKEE'S SPICES 


THE WELL KNOWN GAUNTLET BRAND" 
EXCEL IN PURITY. STRENGTH & FLAVOR. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. HENRY STANLEY BENNETT. 


Rev. Henry Stanley Bennett died in Oberlin, O., 
Aug.5 Mr. Bennett was born in Brownsville, Pa., 
in 1838, graduated from Oberlin College in 1860 and 
from the OberJin Theological Seminary in 1863. He 
was pastor of the Congregational church in Wake- 
man, U., from 1863-1867, serving meanwhile in the 
hundred days’ service with the 150th regiment of the 
Ohio National Guard in the defense of Washington. 
Since 1867 he has been pastor of the church con- 
nected with Fisk University and teacher of German 
and of theology in the university. Two years ago, 
in the midst of his labors, he had a slight stroke of 
apoplexy, as a result of which he passed into a rapid 
deciine and went to Oberlin, patiently to await his 
end in the midst of bis many friends. His mind 
was clear to the last, and his faith and hope unfal- 
tering. 


GEORGE F. ROOT. 


The familiar adage about the song makers of a 
nation being of more consequence than its law- 
makers comes instinctively to mind in connection 
with the death of Mr. Root, which occurred at Bai- 
ley’s Island, Me., Aug. 6, at the age of seventy five. 
Born and educated in Sheffield he came to Boston 
when only eighteen and supported bimself as a 
teacher of music in the public schoo!s, but after 
five years removed to New York, where he organ- 
ized, at length, the first norma) musical institute in 
the country. His first song that became widely 
popular was Hazel Dell, published on returning 
from a year’s study in Paris, and this was followed 
by other lyrics, like Rosalie the Prairie Flower, 
which were full of tender sentiments of the home. 
But it was chiefly his war songs that endeared him 
to the American people. Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys Are Marching, The Battle Cry of Freedom 
and Just Before the Battle, Mother, were among the 
national lyrics which kept the fires of patriotism at 
white heat no less among those who stayed at home 
than among the soldiers on the field. Many a vic- 
tory in the Civil War was due to their soul-stirring 
strains. 

For the last twenty five years Dr. Root has lived 
in Chicago, where, in 1872, he received the degree 
of doctor of music. He composed many sacred 
songs and published several collections of music. 
Had he lived until Aug. 28 he would have celebrated 
his golden wedding. A wife and four children sur- 
vive him, and one son is a musician of some note. 


HON. HOWELL E, JACKSON. 

Justice Jackson of the United States Supreme 
Court died, Aug. 8, at West Meade, Tenn., aged six- 
ty-three. Justice Jackson was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court bench by President Harrison, succeed- 
ing Justice Lamar and passing from the United 
States Circuit Court, where he had won respect for 
his ability and judicial aptitudes. He was college 
bred and served in the Confederate army. In 1881 
he began a career in the United States Senate, and 
in Marcb, 1887, President Cleveland appointed him 
federal judge for the sixth district Lovable, pure 
in character, he has gone to meet the great Judge. 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

CLARK—In Pasadena, Cal., July 17, Abby c utter. for- 
merly of Winchester, Mass. , second daughter of the 
late Hon, Oliver R, and Julia A. Clark, aged 49 yrs , 10 
mos. 

CRISTY—Entered into glory, Sunday poemnine, Aug. 4, 
Hyde Park, Caro'ine L., widow of William C. Cristy, 
Jr., late of Boston. 








WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
ADKINS, James B , declines call to Chester Center, la. 
BRANDT, William L., KReinbeck, Lla., to Doon. 
COCHRAN, William, Chicago, Iil., to Frankfort, Mich. 
DEROME, Jules A., accepts call to Mapleton and Ster- 
ling, Minn. 
DUNTON, A. L., accepts call to Lamoille, Ia. 
FORREST, Ned, Ei keno, Okl., to Vinita, I. T. Accepts. 
GOODELL, Jobn H., Oakland, .. to chair of Bible 
exegesis in Pacific Sem. Acce 
GREEN, Edward P., accepts call * “Guildhall, Vi. 
GUARD, Paul, Chieago, LiL, to Bellaire, Mich. Accepts. 
HEALEY, J. D., to permanent pastorate at Bertrard, 
Neb., where he has been supplying. 
a) haa Hami'ton D., Sycamore, Ill., to Calumet, 
Mich., where he has been supplying. Ace epts. 
LOCK WOOD, John W, H., accepts Yall to Ritzville, Wn. 
MAKSH, Wilson J., Chie: ago, 1l)., to Alcester and Goth- 


2e@ 
Ste Wm. ti Bangor Sem., to Standish, Me. 
ROSE, G. E.. accepts ca'l to Wolverine and Rondo, Mich. 
SCOFIELD, Cyrus I., Dallas, Tex , to Northtield, "Mass., 
qua ter to presidency of Penn. Biblical Institute at Phila. 
elph 
WATERS, Geo. F., accepts call to Glastonbury, Ct. 


Resignations. 


BOWMAN, John I 9 Sautwest Harbor, Me. 
BRINK, Lee A . Bowdle, 8. D. 

McCONAUGHY, rahe Edmonds, W 

WHITE, Austin B., Olivet Ch., Los 5 Cal. 
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Dismissions. 


POPE, Poa a First and South Chs., Kennebunkport: 
Me., July 2: 
Churches Organizec. 


SOUTH BEND, Minn. Sixteen members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf 7T.t. 
ALABAMA. MINNESOTA. 
— 93 Austin & 
ee aa rr Minneapolis, Bethany, H 3 
“7. ve $ 3 
Union Hill, fs Lyndale, 4 6 
CALIFORNIA. Pilgrim, ie 
Round Prairie, — 9 
San Francisco, Plym- — St. Anthooy Park, 2.3 
outh, > 
Villa Park, rie NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Barrington, 5 5 
CONNECTICUT. Littleton, — 6 
Hockanum, Lg SOR 5 Re 
Wolcott, “ate NORTH DAKOTA. 
Cando, s 4 
INDIANA. Fessenden, 5 5 
Elwood, 3.6 OHIO, 
Washington, — 4 Cleveland, Pilgrim, 6 16 
noe Medina, ar 
Galt, — 3 Springfield, - 3 
Hudson, 3 3 Twinsburg, 5 ll 
neers, - 46 RHODE ISLAND. 
Ocheyedan, 4 2 a' ‘ 
Rowen, ne River f oint, i 4 
Salem 17 22 Woonsocket, oe 
Stacyville, 5 § WISCONSIN. 
Strawberry Point, — 5 Kagle River, on it 
MAINE. Token, a9 
- tek ‘ OTHER CHURCHES. 
Limeric i P 
. : Bakersfield, Vt — 3 
Marshfield, 4 Detroit, Mich., Plym- 
MASSACHUSETTS. outh — 8 
= Guthrie, 0. T., M415 
Beverly, Dane St., — 10 Johnson City, Il., — i 
Dedham, 25 26 = vem Neb., Vine 
Hudson, | oe 5 
Spencer, 6 9 Wheatland, wWyo., — 18 


Total: Conf.,189; Tot., 437 
Total since Jan.t. Conf . 13,314; Tot. 21.895 
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© 
Clothes | 
3 
= (as wellasthe baby)should § 
2 be washed with pure soap & 
g for two reasons—First: for 
6 the sake of the baby’s § 
. health; Second: for the % 
: sake of the clothes. You § 
© can safely wash them with & 
‘ MARK. 3 
B the perfect soap. It will make them sweet and c/ean without §& 
doing any damage. It is really the only soap with which to 
® wash fine fabrics or delicate laces. Sold by all dealers at the @ 
5) price of common soap. Made only by 3 
2 THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMMA. 
p CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 5) 
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For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use 


A Hair Vigor 


aaa will do 
Wonders. Try it. 


Purify the the Blood with A Ayer’ 8 Sarsaparilla, 























Durable— Easily Applied, 
—m . Tbis roofing is manufac’ 
rom natur: rinidad asphalt 


posure to the weather ay coale 
tar roofingsdo. {@~ Send for 
Sree sample of roof 12 years old, 
NG ‘with circular and price ust to 


cs a — - 3 r A 1 
“A DURAE ” Rattan Siete, Ac 




















(ulicura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, hu- 
miliating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 


Scid throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- 
Bzry & Sone, 1, King Kdward-st., London. Porres 
Devo anD Cue. Corr., Sole Props., Boswu, U. 8. A. 





LAUD'S, 
BLE Prise 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 


Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E, Fougera & Co., N. Y. 

To avoid imitations BLAUD is atngeped on each p yams 


DYSPEPSIA | 


and “ how to lose it.””. Our booklet will interest you 
you're a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking 
WEART & CO., Philadelpl ta, Pa. 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Is it getting thin —lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select ‘tamil 
patronage for 10 years. If interested, send self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T, WYATT, 
Centreville (Cape Cod), Mass. 





TENNIS 
BALLS 


SET THE PACE 
FOR DURABILITY 








If you use other Tennis Balls and find 
they do not wear as well as the 
Victor, take them back. 


Nix Balls $2.25, Express Paid. 


The Victor Trade Mark is a Guarantee 
of Finest Quality. 


OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 


Makers of Victor Bicycles and Athletic Goods. 
NEW YORK. DETROIT. DENVER. 


PACIFIC COAST : 
LOS ANGELES. 


BOSTON. 


SAN FRANCISCO. PORTLAND. 





Holmes Portrait Medallion 
In Wedgwood Ware. 


WE. beg to announce the arrival of the first 

of the new Bas-relief Medallions of 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, which have 
been made under our personal supervision by 
the old firm of Josiah WepGwoop & Sons in 
their blue and white Jasper ware. We have 
spent many months in the careful production of 
this article, and feel that the result is the best 
and most beautiful memorial of Dr. Holmes that 
has yet been seen. The modeling is one of the 
most successful efforts in pottery since the days 
of Flaxman, not only in artistic effect, but also 
as a portrait. The full size of the Medallion is 
six and a half by five inches, and the price has 
been placed at the moderate sum of $3.75, in 
order that it may be within the means of any one 


desiring it. 


RICHARD BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Washington and School Sts., Boston. 


Established in 1798. 
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SPRINGS, YELLOWSTONE 


NATIONAL PARK ?*&==** 
PACIFIC COAST AND PUGET 


SOUND POINTS, =-3444=- 


-. Boas 


phd: | 


ALASKA,ST. PAUL,MINNEAPOLIS, 
DULUTH, ASHLAND, MARQUETTE 


AND THE HEALTH & PLEASURE 
RESORTS of tHe west AND 


LOW 
ge EXCURSION 


RATES 
VIA 
THE 


Full oration ean be obtained od Pineipal 
Offices, 208 CLARK STREET. @n1eaco. 423 
BRoapway, NEW YORK: 5 State STREET. 
Boston, MASS.; or by addresstng the Gen: 
ERAL PASSENGER Gnd TICKET AGENT AT CHI@AGO. 


NORTH WEST. 


LINE 
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